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HE CULTURES of pre-Hispanic America are probably 
pe hes of a primitive mother culture which became dif- 

ferentiated in various aspects and attained diverse grades in 
evolution according to special climatic and geographic environ- 
ments in different parts of the continent. 

Reliable modern investigators have arrived at an opinion 
with which I think this audience will agree—that American man 
did not originate in this continent, but that he began to emigrate 
to this continent during the early part of the Neolithic period and 
brought with him expressions of an elementary culture. I shall 
not discuss from the chronologi al standpoint the date of this 
important occurrence since that does not touch the heart of our 
proble m. 

Until now, archaeological resear h has been done in reverse 
order; that is, it has gone from the complex to the simple or 
elementary, since it seemed preferable first to investigate those 
phases in which derived civilizations flourished in all their differ- 
entiations; while study of the mother or primitive culture, as well 
as of the intensely interesting frst steps toward differentiation, 
has been neglected. It is therefore necessary to begin a parallel 


investigation in reverse order, proceeding in an ascending line 


from the elementary to the complex or from the mother culture 
to its derivatives. This study can be made from five points of 
view. 
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First, we should locate the original home of Neolithic culture 
before its emigration to America, and determine its distinctive 
characteristics. 

Second, we must ascertain in what parts of the United States 
and Canada vestiges of this culture still exist in the Neolithic 
state and in the most primitive stages of its development in 
America. This task naturally belongs to specialists in the United 
States and Canada. I am presuming that such vestiges can be 
found in those countries, since it is probable that during the longer 
or transient periods that Neolithic man was there, he could not 
have acquired any noticeable degree of culture on account of the 
rigorous climate, as in the case of the Eskimo. This view is 
supported by the fact that, with the exception of the ‘ Pueblos,” 
who really belong to the Mexican archaeological region, the pre- 
Hispanic cultures of the United States and Canada are primitive 
and inferior in degree of development to the cultures of Mexico. 

The third aspect of the ascending investigation which we are 
discussing should be to determine the mother culture from which 
the other pre-Hispanic civilizations of Mexico are derived and 
whether this culture is the same, at a more advanced stage, as the 
Neolithic one presumably existing in the north. 

We must discard from the outset old fantastic traditions told 
by ancient chroniclers about giants or “‘quinames’’ supposed to be 
the forefathers of American man. These suppositions were based 
upon the discovery of pieces of skeletons of enormous fossil 
animals. The pseudo-scientific discoveries of the Man of Pefion 
or the Man of Tequixquiac were equally erroneous. In fact, human 
bones and archaeological vestiges found thus far in Mexico provide 
only relative knowledge of the first groups inhabiting Mexican 
territory. The bones found and studied scientifically prove that 
there existed a modern type of man similar to the present Indian. 
From the point of view of archaeological arts and industries, we 
find that almost all the pre-Hispanic cultures produced simultan- 
eously the chipped stone characteristics of the Palaeolithic 
industries, the polished stone of the Neolithic, and architecture, 
pictorial decorations and sculpture similar to those of the historic 
civilizations. This fact renders it impossible to make a chrono- 


- 
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logical classification in accordance with the clearly defined and 
differentiated stages presented by the archaeological industries of 
Europe. On the other hand, migrations and cultural contacts 
were sO numerous, as well as intensive and extensive, that it is 
difficult to find a place in which various cultures have not been 
established either simultaneously or in different periods; and, 
since these cultures have nearly always exercised a mutual in- 
fluence, the problem of determining the antiquity of each becomes 
very complex. 

In the future, the stratigraphic method will contribute toward 
determination of the oldest Mexican culture; but so far the 
determination has been impossible. Since we lack a chronological 
reference chart, we do not know how much time elapsed during 
the formation of the sediment deposited over cultural vestiges. 
The Department of Anthropology of Mexico has made two 
stratigraphic studies; though these unfortunately have only a 
limited value. The first is of Tenoxtitlan, the ancient capital, 
whose pavements and architectural ruins are found at an average 
depth of five meters below the present City of Mexico. In this 
case, it is evident that these five meters of sedimentary deposit 
correspond to four centuries. Nevertheless, this fact does not 
have definite scientific value because the deposit is the result 
not only of natural causes such as water and wind, but also of 
human activities which have played a large part in its formation, 
since much of it is made up of the ruins of destroyed temples and 
other extraneous material. The other study is that of the strata 
deposited during four hundred years in the Valley of Teotihuacan. 
In order to find their depth, excavations were made near the 
walls of some colonial churches to the depth of the basement 
foundations which had been buried since the sixteenth century. 
The different levels found in a small number of excavations 
forbade generalization regarding the whole valley because the 
hardened sub-soil upon which the deposit had been formed varied 
so much in direction, inclination, etc., that some deposits were 
very deep and others shallow although all had been formed during 
the same lapse of time. 
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A fortunate accident made it possible for the Department 
of Anthropology to determine that the culture in the valley of 
Mexico known as the Archaic is the oldest in the country and 
probably the mother culture of Mexico. For fifteen or twenty 
years statuettes and vessels of this Archaic type had been found 
in various parts of the country, especially in the valley of Mexico. 
In stratigraphic excavations in Atzcapotzalco from 1912 to 1915, 
made by the author under the auspices of the International School 
of American Archaeology and Ethnology, it was found on two 
occasions that the strata of Archaic culture were below those of 
Teotihuacan and Aztec cultures, from which fact the general- 
ization was deduced that the Archaic was the oldest in the Valley 
of Mexico. On the other hand, in other excavations the Teotihua- 
can and Archaic appeared in the same strata, and sometimes 
the Aztec likewise. Later it was observed that in nearly all the 
quarries which furnish rock of volcanic origin for buildings in the 
Capital, human remains and potsherds were frequently found, 
and upon investigations these vestiges were discovered in greater 
abundance in the Copilco quarry of the Pedregal at San Angel; 
so various tunnels were made under the lava flow at a depth of 
seven meters. The results were intensely interesting since it was 
found that all of the statuettes and vessels were of Archaic type. 
Secondary tunnels were afterward dug in quarries at Coyoacan 
and Tlalpam and it was proven that in all the region covered by 
the lava flow a large human group with Archaic civilization existed 
prior to the volcanic eruption. Finally, in collaboration with the 
Department of Anthropology, Dr. Byron Cummings discovered 
a pyramid and many objects of Archaic type near Tlalpam. So, 
the fact that within a comparatively extensive area abundant 
cultural vestiges of Archaic type are found to the exclusion of 
other cultures, and the circumstance that the Archaic vestiges 
show no influence of other cultures, indicate conclusively that 
the Archaic culture was the first to appear in the valley of Mexico 
and is consequently the oldest one. If there had been others in 
the same place or even more remote regions, they would neces- 
sarily have mixed with the Archaic and influenced it, as happened 
many centuries after the volcanic eruption when the Aztec and 
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Teotihuacan cultures arrived in the Valley from the North and 
fused with the Archaic which had survived the eruption. 

Now, then, is this Archaic culture the same which came into 
America during the early part of the Neolithic period? Un- 
doubtedly, it is not, as I shall demonstrate. Archaic vestiges in 
the Pedregal discovered thus far consist of vessels, many of 
which are decorated in polychrome, and anthropomorphic statu- 
ettes, showing great variety in headdress as well as in collars, 
earrings, bracelets and, occasionally, skirts which seem to be 
made of feathers or leaves. The cheeks of some of the little heads 
are rouged. Two statuettes represent the gods of water and fire 
and are similar to those of the same gods of the Teotihuacan 
culture which succeeded the Archaic, as will be proven. In 
architecture, the Archaic groups were builders of great monu- 
ments which are archetypes of the pyramids of other cultures. 
Some maize-grinding stones or metates and manos are worthy 
of mention among their industrial objects, analogous as they are 
to those of other cultures; this, with the burnt ears of maize 
found, indicates an agricultural people who knew something of 
the cultivation of plants. Can a people of such cultural advance- 
ment belong to the early Neolithic period when the first emigration 
to America began? Undoubtedly, they do not; and many centuries 
must have passed from the time when Neolithic man found himself 
face to face for the tirst time with virgin America, to that era in 
which he had become transformed into planter, builder, and artist. 

While the Archaic type is culturally inferior to other Mexican 
civilizations, it represents an evolutionary stratum superior to 
the cultures of the United States and Canada. We believe, 
therefore, that there is some ground for our supposition that the 
links connecting the Archaic or Sub-Pedregal man with Neolithic 
man as he immigrated into the Americas are to be found in these 
two countries; so it is logical that Mexican specialists should 
devote their activities to the study of archaeological material 
actually existing, and not to that of Neolithic vestiges whose 
existence is problematical. 

The fourth step in the ascending investigation consists in 
determining the characteristics of the Archaic or mother culture, 
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especially determining its relation to its derived cultures and to 
those with which it came in contact. Before entering upon the 
material, I will state that very few of the concepts and conclusions 
which follow are the result of the reduced amount of archaeo- 
logical literature of the past decade but rather are deductions 
based upon investigations made by the Mexican government in 
various parts of the country during that period of time. I say 
this in order to assume responsibility for all errors and I shall be 
grateful to have my attention called to such in order that they 
may be corrected. 


ARCHAIC CULTURE 


The relatively well defined area covered by this culture is 
large, comprising the Federal District and the states of Mexico, 
Morelos, Puebla, Hidalgo, Tlaxcala, Guerrero, Jalisco, Colima, 
and Tepic. In other places not yet explored, such as Guanajuato 
and Queretaro, are groups of Otomis who, according to all in- 
dications, are direct descendants of the Archaics, so it is more 
than likely that vestiges of the culture could be found in those 
states also. 

The pictures herewith? show objects of Archaic type found 
under the lava bed of the Pedregal and already described. An 
examination of them confirms us in the opinion that this place 
is the oldest known seat of Archaic culture, since they are much 
more primitive and less developed artistically and industrially 
than are those, for instance, of Hidalgo, Puebla, Tlaxcala, Morelos 
and even other parts of the valley of Mexico; while those of 
Colima, Jalisco, and Michoacan have reached a still higher stage 
of evolution. 

In view of this, I shall repeat a suggestion made some time 
ago; that it would be well to establish an artistic and industrial 
exhibit of objects found or hereafter discovered beneath the bed 
of the Pedregal. The cultural type of Archaic objects found in 
other regions could thus be classified more easily and their grade 
in the evolutionary scale determined by comparison with those 


2 Not reproduced here, but displayed at the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
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of the Pedregal. This is especially necessary in reference to 
architecture, and, with the archaic pyramids of the Pedregal as 
a pattern, numerous monuments in Michoacan, Jalisco and other 


states known popularly as “yacatas”, “momoxtles”, “‘tlalteles’”’, 
etc., can be classified according to their*stage of culture. For 
the same reason it will be well to adopt the term “Sub-Pedregal 
Culture” for this type, since the word “Archaic” connotes an- 
tiquity but possesses no specific significance. 

Archaic culture probably has many derivatives, but I shall 
cite the particular case of the Teotihuacan or “Toltec’”’ phase 
because I have been able to verify certain things regarding that 
culture, as follows. ‘The Archaic groups lived in the valley chosen 
by the pre-Teotihuacanos from the north as the site of their 
famous city, as is proven by the fact that Archaic objects and 
fragments, as well as complete figurines in clay and stone, are 
frequently found in the adobe with which they built; and objects 
of this type have been found in the most recent excavations in 
this region generally. 

From the fusion of Archaic and Teotihuacan, resulted the 
Toltec or Teotihuacan culture, as is demonstrated by the large 
number of Teotihuacan statuettes that have their prototypes 
among those of Archaic affiliation. The most interesting example 
is that of the sculptural representation of the Teotihuacan gods 
of water and fire which clearly identify with corresponding 
prototypes among the Archaic statuettes. ‘a 

I think that it is well to state that in the archaeological 
nomenclature recently adopted by the Department of Anthro- 
pology, we have discarded the term ‘“‘Tarascan” which lacks 
specific significance and which has been employed to indicate 
pre-Hispanic vestiges existing in large quantities in “Colima, 
Tepic, Jalisco, and Michoacan, for these vestiges belong funda- 
mentally to the Archaic type but represent a much more advanced 
stage than that observed in the Valley of Mexico and probably 
were influenced by other cultures. 

Thus far, I have set forth the archaeological point of view 
that the Archaic culture is the oldest in the Valley of Mexico and 


probably in the whole country. Now, the majority of colonial 
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and modern authors hold the opinion that the Otomi were the 
oldest inhabitants of the Valley, and base this theory upon 
historic traditions. I hold that the Archaics and Otomis were 
one and the same group. The fact that the present indigenes 
of Jalisco and Michoacan speak Tarascan, although living in 
regions that archacologically are Archaic, does not nullify the 
argument; their speaking Tarascan may be due to contacts 
between the Archaics and emigrants whose Janguage they adopted. 

Although I am opposed to making hypothetical chronological 
estimates, I am obliged in this case to say two things regarding 
the antiquity which I attribute to the Archaic culture of the 
Pedregal. I wish to make it plain that what I say has nothing to 
do with extravagant conjectures written along this line, some of 
which go to the extreme of stating that the Archaic vestiges of 
Pedregal date as far back as twenty or thirty thousand years; 
these opinions being based upon fantastic archaeological consider- 
ations and vague geologic calculations regarding the antiquity 
of the volcanic eruption in the Pedregal. For my part, I believe 
that no culture in Mexico dates farther back than the early Neo- 
lithic period when man first emigrated to America. In the case 
of the Pedregal, permit me to suggest that the antiquity of 
cultural vestiges found there is not less than four thousand years, 
since the Archaic was the direct antecedent of the Teotihuacan 
culture, and to that, as we shall see later, I attribute an antiquity 
of more than three thousand years. As a matter of course, these 
statements are purely hypothetical and in no sense to be taken 
as scientific determinations. 

Having finished this exposition of Archaic culture, I must 
explain that I gave it ample space in this lecture because it 
deserves such as the mother culture of Mexico, and because, the 
more thorough the knowledge of it, the more rapid will be the 
advance of investigation of the cultures which issued from it. 


TEOTIHUACAN CULTURE 


For a Jong time the manifestations of a certain cultural type 
which had not been clearly identified were vaguely called ‘Tol- 
tec’, among other reasons, because the only available sources of 
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information being documentary the material vestiges of that 
civilization were unknown. As a result, the main and almost 
exclusive tendency was along the line of investigation of the 
intellectual expressions of Toltec culture, such as its religious 
ideas, ethics, aesthetics, while almost nothing was known about 
its architecture, ceramics, domestic and industrial implements. 

Happily, the Department of Anthropology had the oppor- 
tunity to explore and investigate for several years throughout 
an extensive region in which vestiges of the latter class exist, and 
as a result, one of the main deductions is that the archaeological 
city of Teotihuacan was the center in which remains of the so- 
called Toltec type were centered in the most harmonious and 
typical way. For this reason, it is fitting to indicate as “Teoti- 
huacan type’’ the culture which until now has been known as 
Toltec. 

The origin of this culture, as we said above, appears to have 
been the result of the fusion of Archaic culture with another 
brought from the North by the pre-Teotihuacans. Sculpture of 
Teotihuacan type, as well as pyramidal construction, has proto- 
types in Archaic culture. On the other hand, the use of buttresses, 
doors and stairs, of cement for walls and floors, etc., was probably 
imported from the North, probably from the Transition or 
Chalchihuites culture which in turn appropriated elements from 
that of the “‘Pueblos’’. Later, I shall take up the question of the 
evolution of Teotihuacan culture. 

The exact antiquity of this culture is not known, but a relative 
date can be fixed. In general, I think, it antedates the Maya 
culture whose oldest vestiges are, according to reliable opinions, 
of the beginning of the Christian era. Now, the Teotihuacan 
culture shows no Maya influence, while the reverse is true, as can 
be seen in Chichen-Itza where the touch of Teotihuacan or 
Teotihuacan-Aztec culture is visible. Since it may be argued 
that Chichen-Itza belongs to the sixth century of the Christian 
era, I shall give more convincing reasons. Teotihuacan culture 
is a direct descendant of Archaic, while Maya is not. Therefore, 
if Archaic culture is the oldest .in Mexico, clearly its most direct 
descendant is older than Maya culture. It is possible that in 
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future excavations in the Maya area, Archaic vestiges which 
are the prototypes of Maya culture may be found; but this does 
not seem likely to occur because Maya civilization represents 
a more advanced stage in cultural evolution than does Teoti- 
huacan, so that it is more logical to infer that its prototypes 
will be found in the latter rather than directly in Archaic culture. 

If it is admitted that Maya culture began to unfold during 
the early part of the Christian era and that this stage required 
a preparation of five hundred years, it would not be an exaggera- 
tion to estimate that Teotihuacan culture began, developed, and 
disintegrated during a still earlier period of a thousand years 
or more, which leads to the hypothesis that its antiquity dates 
back as far as three thousand five hundred to four thousand years. 

Research of stratigraphic and architectural nature into the 
culture of the archaeological city of Teotihuacan, which, as I 
have said, is the most typical, has made it clear that there were 
two great flourishing periods followed by corresponding periods 
of decadence and dispersion. In the archaeological zone of 
Teotihuacan we deal with more than one city; there are vestiges 
of two, one built above the other and belonging to two different 
and clearly defined epochs, though of the same general cultural 
type, which was apparently in full flower in the first, but decadent 
in the second. T believe, for reasons which time will not permit 
stating here, that the city of Teotihuacan was the famous Tula 
of historic tradition. 

According to data and observation we may attribute the 
same extension to Teotihuacan culture as to Archaic, with 
certain variations. For example the latter flourished in Guerrero, 
Jalisco, Michoacan, Tepic and Colima, while vestiges of the 
Teotihuacan culture in those places are scarce. But generally, 
the two are found in the same regions above mentioned. 

Just as Archaic culture is the antecedent of the Teotihuacan, 
the latter is in its turn the antecedent of the Aztec, especially 
in matters relating to intellectual culture such as religious ideas, 
ethics, aesthetics, as well as social institutions. On the other 
hand, its influence is much less seen in material things; archi- 
tecture, sculpture, decorative arts and even domestic and indus- 
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trial implements of Aztec type have their own well-defined 
characteristics. I make special note of this because the reverse 


is frequently true—that ideas are less easily influenced than are 
material expressions of culture. It is probable that the first 
Aztec migrations found the city of Teotihuacan practically in 


ruins while the surviving inhabitants clung to their ancient ideas. 

It will give some notion of the persistence of Aztec art to cite 
the instance of the ceramic remains of this type found in strati- 
graphic excavations in Teotihuacan. These appear in very small 
quantity in the deepest strata side by side with large quantities 
of Teotihuacan ceramics; and the same Aztec decorative motifs 
appear in the ceramics of strata of a very much later period. 

Since I am dealing in this lecture with concepts not very well 
known, I shall not refer to other aspects of Teotihuacan civiliza- 
tion which have been set forth in “La Poblacion del Valle de 
Teotihuacan’’, a work published two years ago by the Direccion 
de Antropologia. 

AzTEC CULTURE 

Aztec culture extended over a larger area than did the Archaic 
and Teotihuacan, but was less intensive than the Archaic in 
Tepic, Michoacan, Jalisco, and Colima. There are vestiges of it 
in Mitla and probably as far south as Central America. The 
Maya culture appears to have been greatly influenced by the 
Aztec and Aztec-Teotihuacan, as can be seen in Chichen-Itza 
and other places. 

While the problem of its antiquity has not been solved, ap- 
parently, as I have said, the most important immigrations 
arrived in the valley as the Teotihuacan civilization disintegrated, 
although it is certain that a small number of individuals of Aztec 
culture came with the first Teotihuacan people to the valley of 
that name, as is proven by the stratigraphic excavations to which 
I nave alluded. 

Aztec culture has been studied extensively, especially in its 
intellectual phases as illustrated in codices and by ceramics. 
So I shall limit myself to making.a few supplementary observa- 
tions. According to the Album of the International School of 
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Archaeology and Ethnology and the Text to that volume, the 
oldest ceramic ware of Aztec type in the Valley of Mexico is found 
in Culhuacan. 

It is well known that for fanatic reasons the Spanish con- 
querors followed the policy of destroying the temples and buildings 
of the Indians, as well as that the latter, in self-protection, covered 
their undestroyed pyramids with earth and other materials, so 
that virtually nothing was known of Aztec structures. Con- 
sequently, from an architectural viewpoint, the recent uncovering 
of pyramids of Aztec type, which are the first to be known, has 
made possible the communication of some interesting new 
features. 

The Aztec and Teotihuacan pyramids differ in many respects. 
The first has two ascending stairways while the latter has only 
one. The corners of the Aztec pyramid are built of massive 
squared stones and the decoration of the mass of the pyramid 
is very simple, consisting of a mixture of lime-smoothed clay, 
while the Teotihuacan structures have high reliefs cut in stone, 
or done in fine stucco and colored red. All of these pyramids are 
built of several layers, which doubtless correspond to the suc- 
cessive groups which used them as temples. I shall not go into 
further detail for fear of making this lecture too long. 

The pyramids mentioned are, first of all, the one dedicated 
to Huitzilopoxtli and Tlaloc, gods of war and rain, the ruins of 
which were discovered in the heart of Mexico City. The 
Spanish conquerors destroyed the upper stories but the lower 
ones are still standing, as well as the staircases and inclined 
walls belonging to different epochs. The Cuernavaca pyramid 
is remarkable in that the walls of the temple are still standing on 
the top platform, although the roof has disappeared. The one 
in San Bartolo Naucalpam shows a colonial superstructure. 
Besides these there are those of Tenayuca and Mixcoac. 


Maya CULTURE 


This civilization extends over a wide zone which includes the 
District of Quintana Roo and the States of Yucatan, Campeche, 
Tabasco, Chiapas and a part of Vera Cruz. The influence of this 
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civilization reaches probably as far as Tamaulipas to that tract of 
coast land which limits the eastern Sierra Madre. This influence 
is also clearly seen in Oaxaca, and even in Tehuacan of the state 
of Puebla, and in Xochicalco, Morelos. It is probable that both 
Archaic and Aztec cultures were influenced by the Maya in the 
land along the western coast. 

There is very little to say about this civilization that is not 
already known, since many investigators, especially of the United 
States, have published extensive studies regarding it. It is 
to be hoped that the interesting investigations proposed by the 
Carnegie Institution will bring to light many obscure phases of 
this culture. I take the liberty of suggesting to students of the 
Maya problem, that they first inquire whether it is true, as I 
believe it is, that the prototypes of the Maya culture are Teotihua- 
can and Archaic. And what was the relation of the Archaic 
culture to Mayan? And, finally, it is of greatest importance to 
make a wide and careful stratigraphic investigation in those 
regions where the depth of the sediment deposit allows it, as it 
will not in the greater part of Yucatan. 

MixtTEc-ZAPOTEC CULTURE 

The Department of Anthropology has begun an integral 
investigation of the inhabitants of Oaxaca during three periods: 
pre-Hispanic, colonial and contemporary, but so far there are 
no data to give you. 

The pre-Hispanic inter-cultural problem is the one which 
will absorb our primary attention. We think, a priori, that in 
the Mixtec-Zapotec culture appears a fusion of the Maya, the 
Aztec, and the Teotihuacan, and base our opinion upon the Maya 
influence noted in the architecture and ceramics of Monte Alban. 
In Mitla, not only the mural frescoes have an Aztec character, 
but Aztec influence is also seen in the decorations of the mural 
reliefs. And finally we have many times found Zapotec vases of 
Teotihuacan type. 

CULTURE 

The little that has been studied and published regarding 

this civilization has such small scientific value that it would be 
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useless to draw conclusions. Of this culture, which seems to have 
been influenced strongly by the Maya, all that we have in the 
way of archaeological material consists of the Tajin Pyramid, 
some stone “palmas”’ and “‘yokes”, ceramics in Vera Cruz, vases 
and statuettes in Tamaulipas and a few mounds or “‘cues’’. 


CHALCHIHUITES OR TRANSITION CULTURE 


We designate this civilization ‘‘transition’” because it rep- 
resents a transition or intermediate epoch between the southern 
and the northern or “Pueblo” cultures. Its representative and 
most typical center is in Chalchihuites, Zacatecas. It probably 
extends throughout Durango, Zacatecas, Jalisco, Michoacan, and 
Aguas Calientes to the boundary of the western Sierra Madre. 
We have no data regarding its antiquity. 

The architecture of the cultures already described presents 
the pyramidal structure and the use of the inclined plane for 
foundations and cornices, as its most striking characteristics. 
These are not found in the architecture of Chalchihuites, although 
it has in common with these southern cultures such things as 
stairways, columns, battlements, and other architectural features. 
The architecture of the “Pueblos” differs from the southern in 
using neither pyramidal construction nor inclined planes and 
from the Transition in having no stairs, columns, etc. The 
analogy between the architecture of the “Pueblos” and the 
Transition consists among other things in the use of flag-stones 
and large sun-dried bricks as building materials, as well as in 
the application of a coat of mud to the walls, followed by another 
thin coat of “‘white-wash” mixed with clay, which gave a more 
or less polished finish. A careful examination of the architecture 
of the Transition and Teotihuacan cultures reveals such a close 
analogy that one is led to ask whether the first is the archetype 
or the decadent derivation of the second, in spite of the fact that 
they differ in regard to pyramids and inclined planes. 

Transition ceramic ware presents three typical groups: First, 
the polychrome of cloisonné technique in which the design was 
delicately traced on the vase and then filled with colored clay. 
This is surely a prototype of the famous Teotihuacan ceramic 
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or else a decadent phase of it. The second type is inlaid pottery, 
in which the design was drawn on the vessel before the clay was 
dry, and then filled in with colored clay. The ceramic ware of 
the third group is glazed and has painted decorations. In its 
decorative character, this ware seems to bear an analogy to the 
“Pueblo” art. 


PUEBLO CULTURE 


This culture extends throughout Chihuahua, Coahuila and 
perhaps Nuevo Leon. It would be vanity on my part to speak 
at length upon a culture which has received so much consideration 
at the hands of North American specialists. So I mention it only 
to say that its ceramics present an analogy in decoration to 
the Archaic, and I believe that its architecture and that of the 
Archaic of the Valley of Mexico are the original sources of all 
other archaeological architecture in Mexico. 


RESEARCH WORK IN CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 


The fifth step in the ascending investigation should consist 
in following the migration of North American civilization toward 
Central and South America and in finding what differentiation 
it experienced in coming in touch with new geographic, climatic, 
botanical and zoological conditions. 

The study of the isthmian region, principally that of the 
Panama Republic, is of great value because in that small area 
there probably exist a great quantity and variety of traces of 
these successive emigrant cultures. A careful and extensive 
stratigraphic investigation of the whole region, making one or 
two hundred excavations, would do much toward the solution of 
this most important problem. 


FUSION OF ASCENDING AND DESCENDING INVESTIGATIONS 


As soon as the study of the mother culture of America and 
its derivatives has been made, it will be an easy matter to link 
the knowledge thus obtained with what we already possess and 
shall gain in the future regarding the higher cultures. 
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Then we shall really know the cultural attainments of the 
pre-Hispanic indigenous race; we shall be able to deduce the 
causes of passive degeneration during the colonial epoch and 
modern times, and apply an effective system of redemption in 
the Indian’s behalf that shall lead to his participation in modern 
life. 

Before closing this lecture, I would like to suggest as a possible 
solution of the five great archaeological problems just set forth, 
the uniting of the specialists of the continent in a well worked 
out plan which shall lead to harmonized, convergent, and positive 
results. 


DIRECCION DE ANTROPOLOGIA, 
Maxico City. 
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THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF THE TRIBES OF THE 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST 


By FRANZ BOAS 


HE VARIETY of forms of social organization found among 
, ee tribes of the coasts of Alaska and British Columbia has 

given rise to extended discussion which relates to funda- 
mental questions regarding the theory of the growth of social 
institutions.’ In the extreme north we find a purely matrilineal 
clan organization, while in the extreme south we find village 
communities with a loose family organization with bilateral 
descent in which, however, preference is given to paternal descent. 


In the central regions a mixed type is found in which descent in 


‘T mention here a few of the more important publications containing data and 
Leonhard Adam: Stammesorganization und MHiauptlingstum der Tlinkit 
Indianer, Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft 29:86 et seq., 
1912 
Stammesorganisation und Hiuptlingstum der Haida und Tsimshian, : 
ibid., 30:161-268, 1913. 
Stammesorganisation und Hiuptlingstum der Wakashstimme, ibid 
35:105-430 


C. M. Barbeau: Growth and Federation in the Tsimshian Phratries. Pro 
ceedings of the 19th International Congress of Americanists, 402-408, 
Washington, 1917. 

Franz Boas: The Social Organization and the Secret Societies of the Kwakiutl 
Indians, Report of the U. S. Nat. Mus. for 1895, pp. 311-737, 1897. 
Der Einfluss der sozialen Gliederung der Kwakiutl auf deren Kultur, 
Internationaler Amerikanisten-Kongress, 14 Tagung, pp. 141-148, 
Stuttgart 1904. 

—— Tsimshian Mythology, 31st Ann. Rep. B. A. E., 22-1037, 1916. 

—— The Social Organization of the Kwakiutl, Am. Anthr., n.s., xx, 111- 
126, 1922. 

—— Ethnology of the Kwakiutl, 35th Ann. Rep. B. A. E.; 43-1481, 1921. 

E. Sapir: The Social Organization of the West Coast Tribes, Trans. Royal 
Soc. Canada, ser. 3, rx, 355-374, 1915. 

John R. Swanton (a): Social Conditions, Beliefs and Linguistic Relationship 
of the Tlingit Indians. 26th Ann. Rep. B. A. E., 391-485, 1908. 

———(b): Contributions to the Ethnology of the Haida, Publ. Jesup North 
Pacific Expedition, vol. v, Leyden and New York, 1905. 
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the female line is obtained by the transfer of privileges from a 
man to his son-in-law. 

During the past winter I had an opportunity to study the 
little-known coast tribes of the central part of British Columbia. 
The conditions found among them throw additional light upon 
the probable historical development of the cultural life of this area. 

The matrilineal organization of the northern tribes has been 
described by Swanton, Barbeau and myself. The Tlingit and 
Haida are divided into two exogamic groups each of which 
embraces a large number of localized sibs. It seems probable that 
the number of these exogamic groups was larger at an earlier time. 
Among the neighboring Athapascan tribes a three-group division 
has been recorded,? and among the Tlingit Swanton furnishes 
definite information of the existence of a small group which may 
intermarry with the two main divisions,*—in other words, of a 
group which forms a third unit. Swanton suspects the existence 
in past times of a similar group among the Haida.* One of the 
chief differences in the Tsimshian organization, as compared to 
that of the Haida and Tlingit, is that we have here four exogamic 
groups instead of the apparent dual division among their northern 
and western neighbors. As among them, the exogamic division 
does not form a unit, but consists of a number of well localized 
sibs. 

The fundamental idea of exogamy of the matrilineal divisions 
underlies the organization of all these tribes. 

There are, however, evidences that the fundamental concept 
of sib relationship is not the same in all these groups. These 
differences are expressed in the systems of terms of relationship, 
in regard to which the Tsimshian differ very much from the 
Tlingit and Haida. The terminology of all three, however, has 
in common the trait that parallel cousins are considered as 
brothers and sisters, while cross-cousins belong to the group into 
which one may marry, and are designated bya separate term. In 
the paternal generation different terms are used for the individuals 


2 See discussion and literature in Franz Boas, Tsimshian Mythology, pp. 478-480. 
3 See Swanton (a), 398, 409. 


4 Swanton (6), 90. 
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on the father’s side as against individuals on the mother’s side. 
In the generation of grandparents, and that of grandchildren, 
no distinction is made according to the divisional affiliations of 
individuals. The Tsimshian system is characterized by a prev- 
alence of reciprocal terms in one’s own generation. 

South of the Tsimshian live the tribes of Gardiner Inlet and 
Douglas Channel, which speak a Kwakiutl dialect closely akin to 
the Bella Bella. My information in regard to these tribes is very 
fragmentary. It is based on information obtained from two 
individuals whom I happened to meet at Bella Bella. They have 
five divisions, four of which correspond to the Tsimshian divisions, 
namely, Eagle, Raven, Wolf and Killer Whale. The last of these 
corresponds to the Gispawaduweda of the Tsimshian. Besides 
these they have the Beaver, which among the Tsimshian and 
Haida is an important crest in the Eagle group. The existence 
and the number of these five divisions were corroborated by 
Bella Bella informants. I was told that the five divisions are 
exogamic and that the child belongs to the mother’s side. One of 
my informants, however, told me that her own children, as they 
were growing up, had been placed in different divisions by being 
given names belonging to the sides of one or the other of the four 
grandparents. Nevertheless she claimed that even after changing 
the position of the child the laws of exogamy continued, and that 
the children counted as members of the division in which they had 
been placed. I cannot give a definite statement in regard to this 
point. 

The conditions among the Bella Bella have been described by 
Farrand and myself. In a previous statement I said that the 
Bella Bella have three divisions, Eagle, Raven, and Killer Whale. 
Farrand adds to these the Wolf. My inquiries during the past 
winter brought out the fact that, of old, the northern Bella Bella 
had actually only three divisions and that the southern Bella Bella 
represent the Wolf group. The idea that these four sides as such 
are localized appears here very much more clearly than among 
the three northern tribes. According to the concept of the Bella 
Bella, the ancestor of any local unit descended from the sky or 
sprang up from the ground, and the ancestral tradition shows to 
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which one of the divisions he belonged. If he came down in the 
form of an eagle, or had some other association with an eagle, he 
would belong to the Eagle clan, and so on. The Wolf clan is 
definitely associated with the village Hauyad. A woman who 
plays a most important part in Bella Bella mythology married 
a wolf and her descendants form the Wolf clan. The eldest of her 
children assumed the réle of transformer and culture hero. The 
tradition is important for all the divisions of the Bella Bella. The 
song of the wolf children is the marriage song, and the mourning 
song of the mother is the funeral song in the ceremonies of all the 
divisions of the Bella Bella tribe. 

There is no rule of exogamy connected with the fourfold 
division of the tribe. We find intermarriages between individuals 
of the same divisions not only at the present time, but also in 
descriptions of occurrences of an earlier period. Some elderly 
Bella Bella expressed themselves very clearly in regard to their 
concept. They said: “The northern tribes make a great mistake. 
Who has ever seen a wolf mating with an eagle? It is right that 
an eagle should mate with an eagle.’’ Although they are perfectly 
familiar with the customs of the northern tribes, the idea of 
exogamy is entirely foreign to them. They favor local endogamy 
among the nobility in about the same way as is done by the Bella 
Coola, and as is also found exceptionally among the Kwakiutl. 
In speaking about the relations of these divisions they merely say 
that all members of one particular division visiting a distant 
village will be welcomed by their “friends,” that is to say, by 
members of the division that bears the same name, no matter 
whether these are Bella Bella or Tsimshian or other northern 
tribes. I did not hear that they were aware of the absence of the 
fourfold division among the northern tribes. 

Since these divisions do not form exogamic units, and since, 
furthermore, endogamy is only favored, not by any means en- 
forced, the divisions are fairly evenly distributed over the whole 
territory. Nevertheless, the opinion is general that the Wolves 
belong to the southern Bella Bella tribe. 

The primary position of an individual is definitely with his 
mother’s division. However, position is not by any means perma- 
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nent, but in the same way as among the Kwakiutl a person may 
take his father’s or his grandfather’s position. For this reason the 
affiliations of an individual may change as he rises in rank. 

It is interesting to note that the terminology of relationship 
which underlies the social system of the Bella Bella and of the 
more northern Kwakiutl tribes is the same as that of the Kwakiutl 
proper. In this system no distinction is made between collateral 
relatives in maternal and paternal lines. Father’s and mother’s 
brothers and father’s and mother’s sisters are designated by the 
same terms, and the same is true in regard to brother’s and 
sister’s children. While in general the terms of relationship are 
the same among all the tribes of Kwakiutl lineage, two terms 
show considerable variation according to dialect. These are the 
terms for uncle, (both maternal and paternal,) and for brother- 
in-law, (both wife’s brother and sister’s husband.) 

It seems that farther to the south the system of matrilineal 
descent with a small number of divisions neve: exceeding five, 
disappears completely. The tribe of Rivers Inlet speaks the Bella 
Bella dialect, but so far as I have been able to discover from 
indirect reports, there is no trace of matrilineal clan organization 
found among them. From Rivers Inlet southward we find 
throughout tribes composed of small units, and derived through 
descent from a single ancestor and from other individuals who 
at an early period associated themselves with him. The number 
of these units in each tribe is quite large. Preference is given to 
paternal descent. 

The general condition on the North Pacific Coast may be 
described as follows: In the north we have a group of tribes in 
which maternal and paternal lines are clearly distinguished and 
where we find a small number of divisions, from two to five, with 
definite functions regulating marriage, the matrilineal clans being 
exogamic. The most southern group of these tribes, the Tsimshian, 
have four clans, the Eagle, Raven, Wolf, and Bear (Killer Whale). 
Further to the south, the Bella Bella have the same clans that are 
found among the Tsimshian, but they lack entirely the function 
of regulating marriage, and the idea that intermarriage between 
two members of the same clan is incestuous is entirely foreign 
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to the thoughts of the people. The clans have a political function 
determining friendship or enmity between groups. We find also 
that maternal descent prevails, although it is not rigidly adhered 
to in so far as there is great freedom in assigning to an individual 
in later life a position in any one of the clans to which his ancestors 
belonged. The contrast between the terminology of the systems 
of relationship and the clan organization with preference of the 
maternal line is quite striking. 

When we direct our attention primarily to the village com- 
munities of the Bella Bella, the organization is decidedly similar 
to that of the Kwakiutl. The whole tribe is found to consist of a 
great many local units, each of which claims certain privileges 
on account of its descent from an ancestor who came down from 
the sky or appeared in some other supernatural way. The same is 
true of the northern matrilineal tribes, except that the character 
of the traditions of the local units stresses the encounter of the 
ancestor with a supernatural being. 

I have pointed out that the organization of the Kwakiutl is 
identical with that of the northern coast Salish tribes. However, 
the idea that local units have certain privileges, is much less 
developed among the coast Salish tribes. 

We might, therefore, describe the whole situation in the 
following way: As we go northward from the State of Washington, 
the idea of the unity of the village community becomes more and 
more intimately associated with certain privileges which may be 
described as crests. When we reach Bella Bella we find overlying 
this system a system of a small number of clans which are identical 
in name with the clans of the northern matrilineal tribes. The 
sameness of the clan names can be due only to historical connec- 
tion. The four clans are almost functionless as compared to the 
village communities with their functions. Connected with the 
occurrence of the clans, the idea of maternal descent prevails. 
The emphasis on matrilineal descent is quite contrary to the 
linguistic forms used among these tribes. Still farther to the 
north the emphasis laid upon local units or village communities 
persists, but the communities are strictly subordinated to the 
exogamic clan and the position of the individual is absolutely 
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fixed, both in regard to the local unit and to the clan to which he 
belongs. Changes occur rarely, and then only by formal adop- 
tion. 

We might consider in the same way the clan system of the 
north, and follow its characteristics southward. The character- 
istic exogamy of the large tribal divisions dwindles down and 
disappears as we reach the most southern tribes. In some regions 
it gives way to a marked tendency to endogamy. In the north 
the local units are definitely assigned to one or the other of the 
larger divisions; in the south they form units that are the more 
independent the farther south we go. 

The general conditions among the Bella Coola fit in well with 
the distribution just described. They represent an isolated 
branch of the Coast Salish tribes, which are organized in village 
communities. Among the Bella Coola we have village communities 
with privileges quite analogous to those of the Bella Bella, and 
with a prevalence of paternal descent. There is no grouping of 
these units in larger divisions and, as among the Bella Bella, a 
tendency to endogamy among the nobility occurs. 

From my earlier studies of the distribution of types of social 
organization, on the North Pacific Coast, I have concluded that 
the transmission of social position to the daughter’s son which 
is found among the Kwakiutl has developed through the influence 
of the northern tribes, from whom the Kwakiutl obtained the 
concept of crest privileges, and that the stimulus to this develop- 
ment lay in marriages between the men of the southern tribes and 
women of the northern tribes. This conclusion is strongly 
corroborated by the conditions found among the Bella Bella, who 
show a type intermediate between that of the Vancouver Island 
Kwakiutl and the Tsimshian. 

The matrilineal clan is fully developed among the tribes of 
northern British Columbia and of the coast of Alaska. As we go 
southward it loses more and more in significance until it finally 
disappears entirely. On the other hand the village community 
with bilateral descent but with an inclination to favor the paternal 
line is most fully developed in the southern part of the North 
Pacific Coast. Although it continues to be an important element 
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in the north, but with matrilineal descent, it is subordinated to 
the matrilineal clan organization. 
The following table shows these conditions at a glance. 


Coast Salish Kwakiull Bella Bella Northern Tribes 
Kinship terms Bilateral Unilateral 
Descent Patrilineal Patrilineal Matrilineal Matrilineal 


with transfer of with privilege of 
privileges to change to other 
daughter’s son. ancestral lines 
Privilege of 

change to other 

ancestral lines. 


Marriage Preference tovil- Exogamy for obtaing new Exogamy 
lage exogamy privileges. Endogamy for 
among nobility retaining highly valued privi- 


leges in family 


Privileges of Family tradition Crests and traditions 
local units of chief’s family. 

In the north 

sporadically 

weak crests 


Matrilineal Absent Absent Present, from two to five 
clans 


I may add here notes on some of the characteristic traits of 
the political and religious organization of the Bella Bella. The 
tribe is divided according to rank into a number of classes. At 
the head of the local community are two head-chiefs of equal 
rank who are considered the descendants of the mythical ancestor 
of the local unit. They are called G’a’laxa, which may be trans- 
lated as “the first down.” According to the explanation given to 
me by several Bella Bella, this is not now interpreted as the first 
ancestor to come down from the sky, but as “the first to receive 
presents in a potlatch.”” The existence of two head chiefs explains 
a peculiar institution among the Kwakiutl for which I have never 
before been able to obtain an adequate explanation. There are 
in each tribe a small number of individuals who are the first to 
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receive in a potlatch. They are called kwék", that is, eagle, or 
g:a'laxa, first to receive. They are not considered chiefs, and the 
Kwakiutl are unable to explain the origin of their privilege except 
by the reference to a myth in which it is told that the ancestors 
of certain units received their gifts in order. These positions may 
be survivals of an older head chieftancy which has been superseded 
by a class of nouveau riche, who now form the aristocracy of the 
tribes and claim the highest rank and heavenly descent. 

The second class among the Bella Bella are the chiefs (hémas). 
Next to these are the nobility (6“ma). The common term for 
chief which is used by the Kwakiutl (gi’gdmé, stem g’ig-) is not 
known to the Bella Bella. (Another word g‘igémé occurs in Bella 
Bella and in Kwakiutl, but is derived from the stem g’i- to be 
in a certain position; gi’gémé*, standing in front.) The term 
6ma is used by the Kwakiutl for a chief’s wife, who is designated 
by the Bella Bella as k-a’nit. The Kwakiutl, however, use the 
term 6“mayu to indicate high social position, greatness in a 
social sense, so that it would seem that this term also had in 
former times a more general meaning among the southern Kwa- 
kiutl tribes. The fourth class among the Bella Bella are the 
ga'igem, and the lowest group are the x@’mala. In Kwakiutl this 
word means orphan, and is used as an opprobrium, for orphans 
are of low rank because they are not helped by their parents to 
rise according to the regular scale of advancement. 

This organization is, to a certain extent, connected with the 
organization of the tribe during the winter ceremonial. Only the 
two head chiefs can become cannibal dancers. A number of the 
more important dances of the winter ceremonial belong to the 
chiefs and to the nobility. In the winter ceremonial the seats of 
the two head chiefs are in the middle of each side of the house. 
The management of the winter ceremonial is not in the hands of 
the head chiefs, but is controlled by eight members of the nobility 
who form a council, and who arrange the winter ceremonial for 
each year. 

The enormous complexity and confusion in the arrangement 
of the winter ceremonial at Fort Rupert seems to have arisen 
through a confusion between the family ceremonials of the Bella 
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Bella and the winter ceremonial. Although we do find among the 
Kwakiutl a distinction between the family ceremonial and the 
winter ceremonial, many traits of the former have been transferred 
to the winter ceremonial. The number of ceremonies (or dances) 
among the Bella Bella is limited. There are essentially only four 
groups of the winter ceremonial. These are from the lowest to 
the highest: the d”Jala, the g!0’minogs, the ta’nis, and finally 
the nd’nisista. These are mutually exclusive, and the dance house 
used by one group is taboo for members of the lower groups. 
Besides this, all the families have their family ceremonials, the 
tad'laxa. Initiation into one of these is entirely distinct from 
initiation into the winter ceremonial. 
CotumsBiA UNIVERSITY, 
New York City. 


TEWA KIN, CLAN, AND MOIETY 
By ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS 
KIN 

HE KINSHIP terms of the northern Tewa have been studied 
foros by J. P. Harrington.’ Only in connection with clan 

and moiety and from a comparative point of view do they call 
for revision. From a comparative point of view I have found 
certain interesting differentiations from town to town, illustrating 
what we have learned in connection with other pueblos and other 
Pueblo languages, namely that variation occurs from town to 
town speaking the same language, and that terms are borrowed 
irrespective of language. For example, the San Juan term for 
mother’s older sister, kaiye, appears at Taos as a term for mother’s 
sister also, whereas at San Ildefonso the term is probably little 
used. It is not recorded by Harrington. Mimi or meme, uncle 
(more particularly mother’s brother), is another term that has 
crossed from language to language. 

As to Tewa principles of classification, there is but little 
merging of direct and collateral kin. There is no merging in the 
grandparent or in the parent generation; in the speaker’s genera- 
tion parallel cousins may be addressed by the brother-sister 
terms. Cross cousins use the uncle-aunt terms. Maternal and 
paternal kin are not differentiated in the grandparent generation; 
they are differentiated in the parent generation, but the terms for 
father’s brother and mother’s brother are used loosely, and often 
indiscriminately. In all of these particulars the Tewa system is 
more like the Taos system than any other. Again the Tewa 
system is Tanoan in emphasis upon the principle of seniority. 
In stressing this principle to the exclusion of the principle of sex 
in the brother-sister terms, it is unique among Pueblo nomen- 
clatural systems. It is also unique in its use of the diminutive 
reciprocal. 

Whether or not these nomenclatural principles have pre- 
empted or have cut into the places where clanship might have 
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found expression, Tewa kinship terminology is less expressive 
of clanship than other Pueblo kinship terminologies, excepting 
that of Taos—not that this relationship between kinship terms 
and clanship is sharply defined in any Pueblo system, thanks in 
part, at least, to the kind of linguistic borrowing we have already 
mentioned. 


CLAN 


Elsewhere, except at Taos, where there are no clans, kinship 
terms are used as clan terms. Of this usage I could record not a 
single case among my Tewa informants for the reason that they 
do not think of persons bearing the same clan name as thereby 
related. “You get that Tewa name from your mother, just as you 
get your Mexican name from your father,” they would say, and 
that is all that clanship means to the middle-aged or elderly Tewa. 
Young people will tell you that there are no clans. Even one 
middle-aged woman of San Juan did not know the name of the 
clan she belonged to, and she was under the impression that at 
marriage a woman joined her husband’s clan. Clans, three, or 
four (see table 1), perhaps more, there are in each town, but they 
are mere names, without function, not even regulating marriage. 
Unfortunately concrete data of marriages according to clan 
affiliations are slight; informants are for the most part ignorant 
of the clan of persons marrying into their family, let alone of the 
clanship of neighbors. The very suggestion that marriage choices 
might be restricted by clan affiliation was surprising to all my 
informants, excepting to one San Ildefonso woman who said that 
she would not like her daughter to marry within her clan. 

Considerable kinship restriction on marriage choice there is, 
we should note, but on both sides, maternal and paternal. The 
descendants of the same great grandparents may not marry. 
Although this marriage rule may be of Catholic provenience, it 
has at present entirely native character. ‘Even if the priest said 
you could marry, your father would not let you,” was said of 
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TABLE 1 


PARSONS TEWA KIN, CLAN, AND MOIETY 


San Juan 


Not specifically represented, 1923 


Earth 
Sun (an 


Turquoist 


Stick(? ?prayer-s i 


Lizard 


Cattail rush 


Clouds 


stone(k’s) 


Santa Clara 


Not specifically 


Turquoise 


2 That is in genealogical tables or through citation otherwise of a 


clanship is feeble, are prone to supply fantastic lists of clans. 


Tewa CLANS 


Recorded in 
18953 


Coral 
Earth 
Sun 
Gophe r 


Turquoise 


Badger 
Calabash 
Mountain Lion 
Corn 
Cottonwood 
Cloud 
Firewood 
Eagle (painted 
otone 


Water 


Ree orded in 
1895 

Coral 

Badger 


Corn 


Earth 
Calabash 
Cloud 
Cottonwood 
Deer 
Eagle 
Firewood 
Gopher 
Oak 

Sun 
Wiliow 


spec ified person. 


Without such particularization, informants in any town, especially in towns where 
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San Ildefonso 
Specifically represented, 1923 Not specifically represented, 1923 Recorded in 
1895 
guhpi Turquoise Coral 
Turquoise 
Sun Water Sun 
Antelope 
Earth Badger 


Grass‘ Deer Bluebird 
Deer 
Buffalo 
Calabash 
Cloud 
Corn 
Cottonwood 
Coyote 
Eagle 
Fire 
Firewood 
Gopher 
Hawk 
Lizard 
Mountain Lion 
Shell bead 
Stone 
Tree (? Spruce) 
Water 


MOIETY 


Once in Jemez, in a group consisting of a Jemez townsman, 
some Keresan visitors and a man from San Juan, we discussed 
clanship in the various towns. The San Juan man, a younger man, 
insisted that in San Juan there were no clans, “but we have 
Summer People and Winter People,” he said. This moiety system 
is indeed a substitute for clans in the social consciousness, where 
it holds the outstanding position clanship holds, let us say, among 
the Hopi. Among the Hopi and at Zufii a moiety classification 
exists to a slight extent for ceremonial purposes; but it is quite 
dissociated from descent. At Jemez and among the Keres, where 


4Ta,a generic term for grasses. Robbins, Harrington, Freire-Marreco: Eth- 
nobotany of the Tewa Indians, Bull. 55, B. A. E., 1916, 63. 
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the two kiva system prevails, the ceremonial moiety becomes 
more prominent and the idea of descent is introduced. One be- 
longs to the kiva or ceremonial moiety of his father, or parents, 
since the woman joins the kiva of her husband. The kivas are 
popularly referred to as Turquoise and Squash and are associated 
with ideas of summer and winter, more particularly at Jemez. 
But only among the Tewa and at Taos is there a double cacique- 
ship or town chieftaincy with a divided charge of the people 
according to season, and only among the Tewa is the alignment 
into Summer People and Winter People the outstanding principle 
of social classification, resorted to whenever. classification is felt 
to be necessary. 

There is a tendency for the moieties to be endogamous, less 
marked at San Juan, well marked at Santa Clara, and still more 
marked at San Udefonso. In this connection it should be noted 
that between moieties and clans, as far as the slender evidence 
goes, there is between San Juan and Santa Clara a degree of 
relationship; within the respective towns the relation is confused 
see table 2). When we recall that the moieties are patrilineal 
and that clanship is reckoned on the whole matrilineally, it is 
plain that the statement that ‘‘a clan, wherever it occurs always 
belongs to the same phratry’” (moiety) must be open to question. 
Failure in the practice of moiety endogamy would imply encroach- 
ment upon alignment between moiety and clan. And there are 
other factors contributing also to variable grouping. Children 
whose paternity is unacknowledged, and of these there are many, 
are assigned to the moiety as well as clan of their mother, which 
arrangement unless the moiety were consistently endogamous 
would upset schematism. Again one may deliberately change 
one’s moiety (but not one’s clan) because of sickness, a direct 
contravention of any moiety-clan schematism. 

At San Ildefonso there is a tendency to the distribution of 
houses according to moiety. There is one block of houses owned 
by Summer People and one block owned by Winter People. At 
Santa Clara and at San Juan my maps show that house pro- 


Indians, 29th Ann. Rep. Bur. Am. Ethn., 61. 1907-1908. 


Am. Anthr., n.s., x1v, 475; J. P. Harrington: The Ethnogeography of the Tewa 
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prietors from the point of view of moiety affiliations are scattering. 
Given the fact that houses may be owned by women and men 
alike and that the moieties are not consistently endogamous, 
house grouping by moiety is obviously out of the question. 

House owning by men and women alike is characteristic not 
only of the Tewa but of the rest of the middle Pueblo area, of the 
Keres and of Jemez. In the West (Hopi, Zufi) the women 
own the houses, in the Northeast (Taos) the men own them, at 
least predominantly. Between house owning according to sex, 
matrilineal clanship, and patrilineal moiety (see table 3) there 
appears to be among the Pueblo tribes a definite correlation. 


TABLE 2. TreEWA Morety AnD CLAN AFFILIATIONS® 


Mountain 


‘uh pi sadger Corn Sand Grass Sun 
Eagle > 


S| W)S-W)S |W\S-W)S |W/S-W 


San 

Juan 3}10) 1) 5) 2 3} 1 1 

Santa 

Clara 1 34 28 6 1) 6 

San 

Iide- 

fonso 17| 6 15| 3 40 1 


6 Data based on information given in genealogical tables and house lists. Data 
are too scant and influenced too much by the moiety and clan affiliations of informants 


to indicate more than that certain affiliations or associations are possible. S=Summer, 
W=Winter, S-W =Change of moiety. 
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DISTRIBUTION IN PUEBLO INDIAN CULTURE OF CLAN, House OWNERSHIP, 


AND MOIETY 


Keres Jemez Tewa Taos 
Laguna (Eastern 


Clans Feeble clans Veryfeeble No clans 
clans 
Houses owned by men and by women «—Houses owned 
by men 
Ceremonial «Strong Ceremonial 
moieties (kiva moieties moieties 


7E.C. Parsons: Laguna Genealogies, Anthr. Papers Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. xcx 


228-231, 1923. 
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EVOLUTION OR DIFFUSION? 
Ey FRANZ EOAZ 


N THE TWO preceding papers the distribution of clans and re- 
lated social phenomena in two regions has been discussed. The 
inference must be drawn that in geographically extreme areas 

in these districts distinctive types of social organization occur, the 
intermediate regions showing transitional types. 

This phenomenon is by no means confined to these regions or 
to social organization, but may be observed to a greater or less ex- 
tent in all other cultural phenomena and in other parts of the 
world. The component elements of folktales common to two areas 
decrease in number the greater the distance, and while in inter- 
mediate regions we may find much that reminds us of the extreme 
types, that are being compared, the extremes themselves may be 
fundamentally distinct. This condition may be observed in the 
foiklore of the North Pacific Coast when comparing Alaskan 
tribes with those of Oregon, or the Coast tribes with those of the 
interior, or when comparing the folklore of the Plateau tribes 
with that of the Pueblos. The same condition may be observed also 
in material culture and is found when we compare the tribes of the 
Plateaus with those of the Plains, or the Eskimo and the North- 
west Coast tribes. It may be seen in the distribution of art styles. 
A‘l this does not preclude the possibility of a unified stylistic 
pattern originating in the intermediate areas, and it does not 
imply necessarily a greater purity of the extreme, and a more 
mixed character of the intermediate forms. 

It does, however, prove, in our opinion, that all special cultural 
forms are the products of historical growth, and that unless con- 
siderations entirely foreign to the observed distribution are 
introduced, no proof can be given that one of the extreme forms is 


more ancient than the other. 

If we adopt the theory that matrilineal clans must be older 
than patrilineal or bilateral organization, we might be tempted to 
say that in the southern part of British Columbia and the eastern 
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Pueblo district the clan organization has broken down, the more 
so the farther we move away from the centers in which this type 
of organization is still flourishing. The distribution itself does not 
lead to such an assumption. On the contrary, we see merely the 
intermingling of two distinctive types, the combination of which 
leads to new forms and new ideas. 

The importance of diffusion has been so firmly established by 
the investigation of American material culture, ceremonies, art 
and mythology, as well as by the study of African cultural forms 
and by that of the prehistory of Europe, that we cannot deny its 
existence in the development of any local cultural type. It has not 
only been proved objectively by comparative studies, but the 
field student has also ample evidence showing the ways in which 
diffusion works. We know of cases in which a single individual has 
introduced a whole set of important myths. As an instance we 
might mention the tale of the origin of the Raven which is found 
in one single tribe on the northern part of Vancouver Island. It is 
still known to a few individuals that this tale was introduced by a 
man who had for many years been a slave in Alaska, and who was 
ultimately ransomed by his friends. Nevertheless, the myth is 
regularly told as part of the Raven cycle, although it is repudiated 
by all the neighboring tribes. Another example is the introduction 
of the Badger clan in Laguna by a Zufii woman. Her husband, also 
from Zufi, introduced to Laguna Zufii Kachina rituals and Zufi 
stories which are now flourishing in their new environment. In 
earlier times the carrying away of women after raids, adoptions of 
foreigners, and other similar phenomena must have been a fruitful 
source of introduction of foreign ideas, the more so the smaller 
in numbers the tribe, and the more efficacious the influence of a 
single person. The introduction of new ideas must by no means 
be considered as resulting purely mechanically in additions to the 
cultural pattern, but also as an important stimulus to new inner 
developments. 

A purely inductive study of ethnic phenomena leads to the 
conclusion that mixed cultural types that are geographically or 
historically intermediate between two extremes, give evidence of 
diffusion. 
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The question then arises as to how the extreme and most 
divergent forms must be considered. In our particular examples, 
the North Pacific clan organization with a small number of clans 
and many local groups possessing definite privileges must be 
compared with the bilateral organization of the south with 
numerous independent local units practically without privileges. 
In the Southwest, the matrilineal clan organization of the western 
Pueblos, almost entirely devoid of moieties, must be compared 
with the paternal moieties of the east without clans. 

If it can be shown inductively that one of these types is the 
older one and that there are inherent dynamic conditions that 
tend to bring about transition from the older condition to the 
newer one, and that these conditions work in such a way that 
their potency decreases from the center to the periphery, the 
theory of a uniform development might be maintained. We 
require, therefore, in this case proof of three historical conditions: 
First, proof that one type is older than the other; second, that 
the younger type develops necessarily from the older one—in 
other words, that the dynamic conditions for a change in this 
direction are ever present; and thirdly that these conditions act 
with increasing intensity from the periphery towards the center. 
"As against these hypotheses the theory of diffusion takes the 
two distinctive types as given, and accepts as proven the presence 
of diffusion. 

It should be borne in mind that the assumption of the antiquity 
of one particular type is essentially due to a classification in 
which the form that appears as the simplest from any one point 
of view is considered at the same time as historically the oldest. 
Nobody has felt the weakness of this assumption more clearly 
than Tylor who tried to support the general thesis by the study of 
survivals which indicate the character of earlier developmental 
stages. It cannot be claimed that a systematic attempt has ever 
been made to substantiate the theory of a definite evolutionary 
sequence on the basis of the study of survivals. All that can be 
said is that fragments of earlier historical stages are bound to 
exist and are found. We can, perhaps, best illustrate this by the 
example of matrilineal institutions. Whenever these are connected 
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with the holding of social prerogatives in the hands of men, and 
where, nevertheless, the family in our sense is an important social 
feature, there is a constant cause of conflict because the matri- 
lineal descent requires that property or position must pass out of 
the family into another family group. This entails an element 
of weakness, because the allegiance of the individual is divided 
between two conflicting groups. It is, therefore, plausible, that, 
in this case, matrilineal society contains elements of instability, 
and may, owing to inner dynamic conditions, develop into a 
patrilineal or bilateral system. Then we may find examples of 
the survival of matrilineal forms in patrilineal society. This, 
however, does not by any means prove that everywhere matri- 
lineal society must have been the earlier form. It merely proves 
the instability of matrilineal society of a certain type. 

To us the assumption of a unique form of cultural beginnings 
does not seem plausible. Setting aside the question of what form 
of social life may have existed at the time when our ancestors 
first developed speech and the use of tools, we find everywhere 
phenomena that point to very early differentiations from which 
even the simplest cultural forms developed. Language and art 
are perhaps the best proof of this contention. Even if we should 
accept with Trombetti the unity of the origin of human speech, 
or with Marty, the conscious invention of language for the 
purpose of communication, we must concede that in the early 
development of language fundamental categories of grammar 
and lexicography have arisen that cannot-be reduced to common 
principles, excepting those general forms that are determined 
logically or by the fact that language is a means of communication. 
The same is true in regard to stylistic forms of art which cannot 
be reduced to a single source. What is true of language and art, 
which do not become a subject of retrospective reasoning, seems 
to us no less true of those aspects of life which are subject to 
remodelling by rationalizing processes. To this class belong the 
forms of social organization. The theory of the priority of ma- 
ternal organization implies necessarily that the original economic 
and social unit consisted of a first generation of mothers and their 
brothers and of a second generation of children, and that the 
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fathers of the children and the grandchildren were only temporary 
visitors to the family unit. It implies, therefore, a cohesion of this 
group long after the children had become independent adults, 
and a group consciousness in which no relations between father 
and children existed. The continued cohesion between mother 
and adult children is, to say the least, doubtful. According to the 
usual division of labor, such an organization rigidly carried 
through in a sparsely occupied territory and among a tribe 
dependent on hunting, would have doomed to extinction all 
groups without brothers and adult sons. While groups of this 
type may result from nonmarital sexual relations, we do not 
know of any cases where relations between men and women re- 
main temporary throughout life, but marital relations continuing 
over a more or less extended period are the norm, and the social 
group includes the father. It is, therefore, to us equally likely 
that primary units existed which consisted of families in our 
sense, and that adult children separated from the original groups 
and formed new family groups. Unless it can be proved that in an 
overwhelming number of cases the bilateral family retains evi- 
dences of a prior maternal stage, we have no right to assume that 
all the ancient types of groups of kin would conform to the same 
pattern, without any regard to the economic and other conditions 
that determine the size and character of the social unit. 

It seems to us that the uniformity of early patterns cannot be 
proved. On the contrary, by analogy to the phenomena recently 
mentioned, we may infer diversity of early patterns. 

We believe, therefore, that the great mass of observed facts 
bear out the theory that in the regions under consideration two 
fundamentally distinct forms came into contact, that the one is 
not derived from the other, but that through the mingling of the 
two forms new types arose in the intermediate districts. 

UNIVERSITY, 

New York Cry. 


1 For a full discussion of this matter see R. H. Lowie, Primitive Society, pp. 63 
et seq. Boni and Liveright, New York, 1920. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF CERTAIN TRAITS IN NORTH 
AMERICAN MAIZE CULTURE 


By RALPH L'NTON 


HERE can be little doubt that maize was first domesticated 
§ ke Mexico or Central America and reached the United States 

as a cultivated plant. The route or routes by which it 
traveled northward can not, as yet, be established, but in view of 
its relative unimportance in the Antilles and its practical absence 
among the historic tribes of the Texas coast, it seems probable 
that the main line of diffusion was from Mexico to the Southwest 
and from there eastward to the Mississippi valley and northward 
over the Eastern Woodlands. In any case the eastern United 
States was a marginal area with regards to maize culture, and one 
migl:t expect to find there a survival of archaic traits which had 
disappeared in the older maize areas. The maize complex of this 
region did differ in several particulars from those of the Southwest 
and Mexico, but I hope to show that the traits peculiar to it were 
either developed independently after the acquisition of maize, 
or were derived from some older food complex which did not 
center around maize. 

Mexican maize culture was characterized by the use of the 
digging stick or spade, the grinding of the grain upon a metate, 
and a considerable use of the tortilla and other maize breads 
baked upon a griddle. Mushes and other boiled maize foods were 
less important than in the Southwest and much less important 
than in the Eastern Woodlands. The corn was usually hulled 
before grinding by soaking in Jime water, although Tozzer' 
mentions the use of lye made from mahogany bark ashes for this 
purpose. 

The Southwestern maize complex had many points in common 
with that of Mexico and seems to have been directly patterned 
upon it. The crop was cultivated with the digging stick and the 
grain ground upon a metate. Breads cooked upon a griddle were 

1A. M. Tozzer: A Comparative Study of the Mayas and Lacandones, 51, New 


York, 1907. 
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important, but there was also a considerable use of mush and 
other boiled foods. The Mexican method of hulling with lime 
water was unknown, although the use of lime water in the prepara- 
tion of some wafer breads may have been derived from it. Hulling 
was accomplished by boiling or soaking with wood ashes. There 
were at least two features which appear to have been independent 
developments; the use of digging sticks with a separate head of 
stone or horn, and the use of wafer bread. Both of these seem to 
have appeared rather late in Southwestern history, and the stone- 
headed digging stick had, for some reason, been abandoned 
before the beginning of the historic period. The use of yeast may 
also have been developed independently, but the method of 
producing fermentation was so much like that used in making 
fermented corn beverages in the south that it seems more probable 
that it was received from Mexico. 

Eastern maize |ture presented several distinctive features. 
The digging stick or dibble was known throughout the area, 
but the principal implement used in both the preparation of the 
ground and cultivation of the crop was the hoe. Some of these 
hoes were made from single pieces of hard wood, but the majority 
were provided with separate blades made from the scapulae of 
large animals, shells, antler or stone. The grain was hulled with 
lye or wood ashes and crushed with large mortars and long pestles, 
usually of wood. Stone mullers were occasionally used throughout 
the area, but the true metate was lacking except on its south- 
western edge. Nearly all maize foods were boiled, griddle bread 
being unimportant, and yeast was unknown. 

In view of the marginal position of the eastern maize area, one 
might be tempted to consider these features as marginal sur- 
vivals and to expect to find traces of them in the older cultural 
strata of the Southwest and Mexico. The content of the older 
Mexican cultures is still very imperfectly known, but the South- 
western cultures have been fairly well worked out and may be 
used as a check.’ One of the most characteristic features of the 
eastern maize area was the use of the hoe. The recurrence of 
this implement among the Inca and Quichua in South America? 


? Erland Nordenskiéld: The Changes in the Material Culture of Two Indian 
Tribes Under the Influence of New Surroundings, p. 24, Géteborg, 1920. 
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strongly suggests that it was developed at some intermediate 
point and diffused northward and southward, disappearing, in 
time, from its place of origin. If this was the case, we should 
expect to find it in the southwest, but neither the Basket Maker 
sites of this region nor the later cliff dwellings and pueblo ruins 
have so far yielded any hoes. Cushing*® mentions a rather second- 
ary use of the hoe among the Zufi, but one of the specimens he 
figures seems to be identical with those used by the tribes of the 
eastern plains, and it seems probable that this implement was 
introduced into the Southwest in quite recent times. The ancient 
Bluff Dwellers of the Ozarks, on the other hand, were familiar 
with the hoe‘ although most of the other elements of their culture 
are suggestive of the Southwest. It seems safe to conclude that 
the hoe was an eastern invention, and the great variety of hoe 
forms found in the region suggests a considerable age. It is im- 
possible to tell whether the development of the hoe antedated the 
introduction of maize, but it seems quite possible that it was 
originally used for digging the wild roots which were an important 
item in the diet of all eastern tribes. Hoes are better adapted for 
work in the matted top soil of a forested region than digging sticks, 
and are still used for root digging by several of the Central 
Algonkin tribes. There is a possibility that the hoe was introduced 
into the east from the Antilles, where it was not unknown,’ but 
its slight importance there makes this rather improbable. 

The large corn mortars and long wooden pestles of the 
Eastern area must also be considered a local development, for 
they appear to be entirely lacking in the Southwest and Mexico. 
Mortars of one sort or another were used over the whole of 
North America, however, and certainly antedate the domestica- 
tion of maize. If any type of grinding appliance were disseminated 
with maize, it must have been the metate, which is still used in 
the older centers of maize cuJture, and which has been found in 
Basket Maker sites. It may be significant that the Bluff Dwellers 


*F. H. Cushing: Zufii Breadstuff, Indian Notes and Monographs, Mus. Amer 
Indian, Heye Foundation, vim, 203, 204 
4M. R. Harrington: The Ozark Bluff-Dwellers, Am. Anthr., n.s., xxvi, 6, 1924. 
5 Alanson Skinner: Personal Correspondence. 
® Clark Wissler: The American Indian, 2nd ed., p. 23. New York, 1922 
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used the metate’ although the historic tribes of the same region 
used the mortar. It seems probable that the eastern Indians had 
been accustomed to crushing their grain or nut foods in mortars 
long before the introduction of maize, and continued to use the 
method, gradually developing new mortar types specially adapted 
to the new cereal. 

The northern use of wood ashes for hulling the grain may 
represent a survival of an old method superceded in Mexico by 
the use of lime water, but it seems equally possible that it was 
taken over from some pre-agricultural food complex. Cushing*® 
says that the Zufi boiled yucca pods, century plant hearts, and 
a species of edible root with wood ashes to destroy their poisonous 
properties, and Parker® says that the Iroquois boiled acorns in lye 
or roasted them in wood ashes to remove the bitterness. As these 
wild foods must have been known and used long before the 
introduction of maize, it seems probable that the use of wood 
ashes was developed in connection with them and later applied 
to the new staple. 

Preponderance of boiled food in the Eastern maize area 
may represent an archaic survival, although we have so little 
information on the prehistoric methods of cooking maize that 
this is little more than a conjecture. The use of the griddle seems 
to have originated in the south and probably did not reach the 
Southwest until some time after the introduction of maize, for 
no griddles have so far been found in Basket Maker sites. 

Of the three maize complexes just described, that of Mexico 
was unquestionably the oldest and was probably developed on 
the spot. Any features which it may have drawn from older 
non-agricultural food complexes were incorporated at such an 
early time that they can no longer be distinguished. 

The Southwestern complex appears to be a direct outgrowth 
of the Mexican one, and its local developments, such as the 
stone-headed digging stick and wafer bread, were made along 


7M. R. Harrington: loc. cit., p. 7. 

8 F, H. Cushing: loc. cit., pp. 227, 9. 

® Arthur C. Parker: Iroquois Use of Maize and Other Food Plants, Bulletin 144, 
New York State Museum, 101, 1910. 
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lines already laid down by the Mexicans. It has only one feature, 
the use of wood ashes for huiling, which can, with any degree of 
probability, be derived from an older non-agricultural condition. 

The Eastern complex, on the other hand, differs so much from 
the other two that we must either suppose maize culture to have 
there undergone a local development along lines quite outside 
those of the original pattern, or consider it the result of the 
superposition of maize upon some older food complex which was 
itself rather elaborate. The latter hypothesis seems much more 
probable, and I believe that the Indians of the eastern United 
States were already in possession of the hoe and mortar at the 
time they acquired maize. The wild foods of the region were 
sufficient to support a considerable population, and it is not 
impossible that the eastern tribes had developed at least the 
beginnings of agriculture, for in historic times there were certain 
practises, such as the planting of wild rice in the north and of 
various small grains in the southeast, which bore little resemblance 
to maize culture and may well have originated independently. 

The Mexican maize complex seems to have entered the 
Southwest more or less as a whole. It may even have been brought 
into the region by migrations from the south, for the archaeological 
remains strongly suggest such movements. In the east, on the 
other hand, maize probably arrived as a result of gradual diffusion, 
lost much of its cultural context in route, and was adopted into a 
preexisting cultural pattern which had grown up around some 
other food or foods. 


Fretp Museum or NATURAL History, 
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THE CLAIMS OF INDIA FOR THE EARLY 
PRODUCTION OF IRON 


By GEORGE BRINTON PHILLIPS 


N A PREVIOUS article! the antiquity of iron was dwelt upon, 
showing the knowledge and use of it among different nations 
and the difficulty of deciding who were the first to produce it. 

The Iron Age, when tools and weapons were made of iron and steel 
to take the place of the bronze and copper formerly used, was 
productive of an enormous advance in the arts and evolution of 
civilization. 

The Iron Age succeeded that of Bronze about 1000 B. C. and 
at least by 850 B. C. there seemed to have been a well established 
industry, for at Hallstatt in the Austrian Tyrol a cemetery was 
unearthed which contained a large number and variety of weapons 
and other objects of iron. The occasional discovery of objects 
of this metal which have been found dating back to a greater 
antiquity have been regarded by different nations as claims to 
their knowledge of iron, but it was not until the discovery of the 
Hallstatt find that there was proof of a recognized iron industry. 
The Cemetery at Hallstatt yielded among the objects of iron 
long swords, some with bronze handles, scabbards, daggers, 
broaches, and other specimens and from their peculiar character- 
istics have given the name of the “Hallstatt period” to similar 
types found elsewhere. 

Another important discovery of iron objects dating from 
about 500 B. C. was made at La Téne, Switzerland, on Lake 
Neuchatel. They were swords of shorter length, sickles, socketed 
celts, spear heads, bars of iron, rings and broaches. The name 
“La Téne” was given to this type of the iron industry. 

It has been rather an open question if there was any racial 
connection between the people of the Hallstatt culture, and 
those of the La Téne. By some it is thought the Hallstatt forms 
which were succeeded by the ‘‘La Téne’’ were established by an 


1 Am. Anthr., n.s., xxvi, 175, 1924. 
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earlier Keltic race who were replaced about 500 B. C. by new- 
comers of pure Keltic blood from the Rhine. 

The iron industry now continued on through Roman times. 
Some years ago an important discovery of a large number of iron 
objects was made at Anuradhapura, an ancient buried city of 
Ceylon, dating back to 450 B. C. At this site there were tools, 
weapons, and various implements of domestic use. These were 
exhibited at the Museum of Colombo, Ceylon. These objects 
were carefully examined by Sir Robert Hadfield, a distinguished 
authority on the iron industry, who found in the analysis of one 
of the tools, a chisel, that it was of hardened steel. This established 
a claim for the manufacture of steel by these Sinhalese metal- 
lurgists of a probable antiquity of two thousand or more years. 
The number and variety of the iron objects found suggest an 
advanced as well as extensive, iron industry in India and Ceylon 
at that early date. 

The collection of iron objects found at Tissamaharama, India, 
included “jumpers” or chisels for boring wedge-holes in stone; 
pointed “‘punches” for cutting stone; iron wedges made of five 
or six thin plates of iron welded together; pieces of a long bar of 
iron about three quarters of an inch thick, probably parts of a 
chisel; carpenters’ tools of great length, similar to those used by 
present village carpenters in Ceylon; iron heads of two axes, 
made by welding together flat plates of iron, with edge of blade 
2.8 inches broad; large chisels, small chisels for delicate work, 
short and thick smith’s chisels for cutting iron; besides nails and 
rivets. Of weapons there were found spear heads and javelin 
heads, but no sword blades. An analysis of these tools will be 
a matter of much interest to the scientific world. 

In Dr. Buchanan’s “Travels in South India” an interesting 
account is given of the ancient method for the production of 
wrought iron from the native ores which seems to have been 
handed down to recent times. He says: 

“In the hills of Malabar are found veins and beds of black oxide of iron, 
mixed with clay and sand. This impure ore is dug out, broken up into small 
pieces, washed to free it from its impurities and render it fit for reduction. 


The furnace consists of a mound of clay 7 ft. wide and 4 or 5 ft. long, an ex- 
cavation or pit made in the clay 3 ft. wide and 2 ft. deep to hold the charge 
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of ore and fuel, and a hole provided at one side to allow the slag or vitrified 
matter to run off and a clay chimney placed on top. 

“The bottom of the furnace is filled to the vent for the slag witha bedding 
of sand and charcoal well beaten together, and a row of 8 or 10 pipes of clay 
with ends projecting inside over the hearth, through which a blast of air is 
forced by a bellows. The furnace is then filled with charcoal and ignited and 
the air blown in and a charge of the prepared ore thrown in weighing 2160 lbs. 
and 20 baskets full more of charcoal added gradually as the fuel burns away, 
The operation lasts 24 hours, two sets of men work the bellows and keep up a 
continuous blast. When the mass of iron has formed, the slag is allowed to 
escape from the hole in the back of the furnace and the front of the structure 
is broken down, the unconsumed charcoal raked out and the mass of iron 
allowed to cool gradually for 24 hours, then withdrawn and broken up with 
large hammers into sword pieces.” 


Here, then, the iron ore although reduced to the metallic state, 
has never been melted. It is very impure, porous, and contains un- 
consumed charcoal and the yield is only from twelve to eighteen 
per cent. The imperfect operation is due to insufficient blast from 
the crude form of bellows. The wrought iron now to be purified is 
placed in another furnace, which is filled with bamboo charcoal 
and strongly heated with a blast, and the ingot when withdrawn 
is well hammered on an anvil to clean it of scoriae and unreduced 
iron. The new purified mass is cut into three wedges, which after 
being made red hot are well beaten on the anvil, and ready to be 
made by the blacksmith (after a good deal more hammering,) 
into various objects. The yield from the ore of good malleable 
iron is not quite twelve per cent. These Sinhalese metal workers 
not only understood how to reduce the iron ore to metallic form 
but also how to convert the soft wrought iron into steel which 
could be hardened. 


“For this purpose good clay was mixed with an equal quantity of charcoal 
made from paddy husks and having been moistened with water and thorough- 
ly mixed by being trodden under the feet of oxen is picked clean and made 
into cupels (crucibles) which are slowly dried in the sun. The cupels are 
loaded each with a piece of the wrought iron and a few pieces of the Tanga- 
gic wood and covered with two bushels of charcoal, and burned for six hours, 
a third bushel of charcoal being added as the fuel is consumed; a pipe from 
two bellows supplies the air for the furnace. The steel ingots when taken out 
are heated with charcoal of the mimosa and hammered into small bars.” 


This process of making steel by what is now known as the 
cementation method, suggests a survival as tools made of hard- 
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ened steel dating back 2000 years or more were found in one of the 
buried cities of Ceylon. It would seem therefore that India may 
have a just claim to the discovery of steel. 

This is not the only claim India has to the early manufacture 
of iron. Objects of iron of ancient date by other nations were 
confined to implements of no great size such as sword blades, 
iron bars for currency, and there seems to be no evidence that 
iron was used for architectural or constructive purpose; at least 
the finds at Hallstatt, La Téne and England have not furnished 
examples of iron manufactured on a large scale for such uses. 
Although this seems to have been the case in Europe up to Roman 
times, there is evidence that in India there was not only an estab- 
lished iron industry, but that in the first few centuries of our era, 
the native metallurgists were able to produce pillars and beams 
of such size as are now manufactured only with the aid of powerful 
and complicated steam machinery. The Pillar of “Old Delhi,” 
an old city now a part of “Imperial Delhi,” the capital of India, 
is a most interesting as well as astonishing example of this knowl- 
edge of the Indian workman in the manufacture of iron. This 
iron column resembles a section of the shaft of the propeller of 
an ocean steamer. It shows with what skill these ancient iron 
workers were able to produce such results, when it is remembered 
the work was done by hand without the aid of modern machinery. 
The iron column measures twenty-two feet above the ground 
with a diameter near the base of sixteen and one-half inches 
tapering to twelve and one-half inches at the end. It has a 
capital three and one-half feet high, consisting of a reeded bell, 
plain discs and square top which served as a pedestal for a statue 
of Vishnu to whom it was dedicated. The bottom of the shaft 
extends eighteen inches below the ground terminating in a knob 
or bulb resting on a net work of iron bars to which it is soldered 
and embedded in the stone pavement. At the height of seven 
feet there is an inscription in Sanscrit deeply cut in the iron, 
which from its characters suggest the Gupta period. It states 
that the pillar was erected by King Candra on Mt. Vesnupada and 
that it was dedicated to Vishnu. From its inscription the pillar 
dates from 310 A. D. The pillar was removed from its original 
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site and erected at Delhi by Candra Gupta about the year 415 
A. D., where it is now standing near the Kootub Minar monument. 
The iron column although exposed to air and moisture for many 
centuries shows no sign of rust and was once from its peculiar 
color thought to be bronze, and even in late times it was believed 
by an eminent engineer familiar with castings, to be cast iron 
instead of wrought iron. Now, however, experts have agreed that 
the Delhi pillar is made of wrought iron in segments welded 
together, and this conclusion is proved to be correct by the 
analysis of a fragment chipped from it. 


Analysis of the Delhi Pillar 


Carbon 0.080% 
Silicon 0.046 
Sulphur 0.006 Sp. gr. 7.81 
Phosphorus 0.114 
Manganese 0.000 
Iron 99.720 
99.996 


There was no manganese present although usually found in 
iron. Had the shaft been cast iron it might have analysed only 
ninety-two per cent iron with about eight of foreign matter, 
instead of being nearly one hundred per cent pure. When it is 
remembered that the pillar was nearly twenty-four feet long and 
sixteen inches in diameter, tapering to the end, and the pieces 
welded together, (although the welding was not entirely perfect) 
and the mass weighed six tons, the wonder is how it could have 
been forged by hand, rounded and tapered and how such a mass 
of red hot iron could be properly heated for welding in primitive 
furnaces and how al] this could be accomplished without proper 
machinery. It shows the extraordinary skill these Hindoo metal- 
lurgists had acquired that they were able to undertake and 
successfully complete a work of this size. 

Apparently undismayed by difficulties in producing the iron 
pillar of Delhi these ancient Hindoo iron smiths forged another 
pillar of twice the length or about forty-two feet. This is the 
Pillar of Dhar, central India, dating about 321 A. D. and of the 
Gupta period. The column is now broken into three pieces, the 
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longest one twenty-four feet, one of twelve feet, and another of 
six feet; the weight is estimated at seven tons. The portion 
twenty-four feet long was square, ten inches on a side; the piece 
twelve feet long octagonal and two feet eight inches in circum- 
ference, with ten inches of a circular end showing a piece is missing. 
The last piece six feet long is a square of ten inches with a bell 
capital. There is an inscription engraved on the column, in the 
44th year of the reign of Akbar (1600 A. D.). It is believed the 
pillar was entire in 1304 A. D. when it stood at Mandu twenty-two 
miles from Dhar. It was thrown down by the Mohammedans and 
broken into two pieces. A century later the longest piece was 
brought to Dhar, where, about 1405 A. D., it was erected. It was 
knocked down again and broken in 1531. If it is a problem how 
these Sinhalese workmen with their crude methods could forge 
the Delhi pillar twenty-four feet long, it passes conjectur: how 
they could successfully produce a column twice that length, 
squared and rounded in portions, through its length. 

At Konarak in Orissa, India, there are other evidences of iron 
work on a large scale. Near the building of the Black Pagoda were 
found fragments of iron beams apparently for structural purposes, 
some twenty-nine pieces five or six feet long, supposed to have 
formed the part of twenty complete beams. This temple was 
built in the ninth century but not completed until the thirteenth 
century. These beams or girders were manufactured by welding 
together small masses of wrought iron of three or four pounds in 
weight. The two largest beams were thought to be thirty-five 
feet long by about seven and one-half inches square and weighed 
about 6000 pounds; another beam was twenty-three and one-half 
feet long by eleven inches square, part of which was broken off, 
but the remainder weighed 9000 Ibs. 

An analysis made in 1903 at the Imperial Institute, London, 
of Ceylon iron made by the ancient Sinhalese method of reduction 
from the ore is interesting for comparison with the composition of 
the Delhi pillar. 

Iron made by ancient method in Ceylon: 
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Carbon 1.97 
Silicon 0.07 
Sulphur 0.07 
Phosphorus 0.02 
Manganese 0.07 
Iron 97.77 

99.97 


There was another discovery of iron in India that is interesting. 
An: examination was made of the Stone Column of Heliodorus at 
Besnagar, which dates back to about the middle of the second 
century, B. C. In excavating at the base of the column it was 
found to rest on Stone slabs in which iron chisels or wedges had 
been driven by the masons who erected it to make the shaft stand 
in a perpendicular position. These pieces of metal were examined 
and analyzed by Sir Robert Hadfield who stated they proved to 
be steel. 


Analyses of the wedges gave results as follows: 


Carbon 0.70 
Silicon 0.04 
Sulphur 0.008 
Phosphorus 0.02 
Manganese 0.02 
Chromium trace 
Nickel trace 
Iron 99.05 

99.83 


The interesting part was the discovery that the wedges (show- 
ing a proper amount of carbon) were steel, and could be hardened 
by heating and quenching. There is still some doubt whether 
these wedges were the work of Indian smiths or that of the Greeks 
who may have been in the service of the Ambassador Heliodorus. 
The analysis differs a little from that of the chisel found at 
Anaradapura but this difference in composition might be due to 
a difference in the character of the ore from which the wedges were 
made. Iron weapons and implements from Vedisa and Taxila have 
also been found which, when the analyses are puolished, will throw 
additional light on the iron industry of India. Judging then from 


the evidence presented by the large masses of ancient iron and the 
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collection of various iron tools manufactured by the Sinhalese 
workmen, it must be admitted that the claims of India as the 
earliest worker in iron on a large scale is well founded. If indeed 
she was not the discoverer of the use of iron, she is entitled to the 
credit for the early production of hardened steel. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 


THREE FACTORS IN PRIMITIVE RELIGION 
By JOHN R. SWANTON 


N THE following pages the writer wishes to consider three 
I points regarding the religious conceptions of primitive peoples 

in which his studies have led him to positions considerably at 
variance with those of most of the accepted authorities. 

The first of these concerns the awakening of the earliest 
of those conceptions, contention being made that genetic value 
has mistakenly been given to mere associations. To illustrate 
what I have in mind I subjoin the following quotations from four 
prominent anthropologists: 


It seems as though thinking men, as yet at a low level of culture, were 
deeply impressed by two groups of biological problems. In the first place, 
what is it that makes the difference between a living body and a dead one; 
what causes waking, sleep, trance, disease, death? In the second place, what 
are those human shapes which appear in dreams and visions? Looking at 
these two groups of phenomena, the ancient savage philosophers probably 
made their first step by the obvious inference that every man has two things 
belonging to him, namely, a life and a phantom. These two are evidently in 
close connexion with the body, the life as enabling it to feel and think and act, 
the phantom as being its image or second self; both, also, are perceived to be 
things separable from the body, the life as able to go away and leave it insen- 
sible or dead, the phantom as appearing to people at a distance from it. The 
second step would seem also easy for savages to make, seeing how extremely 
difficult civilized men have found it to unmake. It is merely to combine the 
life and the phantom. As both belong to the body, why should they not also 
belong to one another, and be manifestations of one and the same soul? Let 
them then be considered as united, and the result is that well-known concep- 
tion which may be described as an apparition soul, a ghost-soul.! 


What we call “physical nature” may very well be “nature” also to the 
savage in most of its normal aspects; yet its more startling manifestations, 
thunderstorms, eclipses, eruptions, and the like, are eminently calculated to 
awake in him an Awe that I believe to be specifically religious both in its 
essence and in its fruits, whether Animism has, or has not, succeeded in 
imposing its distinctive colour upon it.” 


There are causes originating the belief in charms, rites and spells so 
simple that nothing could be more natural to the primitive human mind. 


1 FE. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture, 1, pp. 428-9. 
2 R. R. Marett, The Threshold of Religion, p. 14, 1909. 
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What is more universally powerful in producing belief in the connexion of 
events, and consequent expectancy of repetition, than an interesting coin- 
cidence? If, says Sir E. F. im Thurn, a Carib sees a rock in any way abnormal 
or curious, and if shortly afterwards any evil happens to him, he regards 
rock and evil as cause and effect, and perceives in the rock a spirit. This is 
animistic; but the same tendency to be impressed by coincidence underlies 
Magic. For example: A hunting party of Esquimos met with no game. One 
of them went back to the sledges and got the ham-bone of a dog to eat. Re 
turning with this in hand, he met and killed a seal. Ever afterwards he 
carried a ham-bone in his hand when hunting. The ham-bone had become a 
talisman.* 

The attitude of the primitive’s mind is very different [from that of 
civilized man]. The natural world he lives in presents itself in quite another 
aspect to him. All its objects and all its entities are involved in a system of 
mystic participations and exclusions; it is these which constitute its cohesion 
and its order. They therefore will attract his attention first of all, and they 
alone will retain it. If a phenomenon interests him, and he does not confine 
himself to a merely passive perception of it without reaction of any kind, he 
will immediately conjure up, as by a kind of mental reflex, an occult and in 
visible power of which this phenomenon is a manifestation.‘ 

That peoples in all ages of the world and on every level of 
culture have associated religious beliefs with the phenomena of 
death, dreams; the breath, and startling manifestations of nature 
is evident enough; what is not evident is that there is a causal 
connection between the two. If I see a man die and dream of 
him afterward, why is it an “obvious inference’’ that he has a life 
and a phantom divisible from the body? Why should I not accept 
the phenomenon of death and the phenomenon of dreams on the 
same basis as any other natural phenomena and let it go at that? 
Did not Tylor think of an “‘obvious inference” merely because he 
knew that the things were in fact associated? Similarly with 
startling natural phenomena such as “thunderstorms, eclipses, 
eruptions, and the like.”” I can see how these might affect primi- 
tive man disagreeably and how they might inspire him with 
terror if he had had any previous experience of them, but physical 
fear and religious awe are two entirely different things and 
Marett’s assumption of causal connection is altogether gratuitous. 
Im Thurn’s Carib and the Eskimo cited by Read inferred respec- 
tively that a spirit resided in a certain rock and magic in a ham- 

’ Carveth Read, The Origin of Man and His Superstitions, p. 116. 
‘Lucien Lévy-Bruhl, English trans., New York, 1923, pp. 35-36. 
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bone because they believed in spirits and in magic as everyone 
acquainted with the peoples in question knows. But does this 
fact clothe us with any right to assert that the same deductions 
would have been made had they not believed in them? Finally, 
why, in the words of Lévy-Bruhl, should primitive man concern 
himself to go behind the scenes and conjure up “‘an occult and 
invisible power of which this phenomenon is a manifestation?” 

The writer’s experience with primitive religion would indicate 
that it cannot be attached to a few objects, phenomena, or emo- 
tions to the exclusion of others. Death, dreams, a thunderstorm, 
an eclipse, the sun, the grizzly bear may excite particular religious 
interest, specialized as it were out of a general religious attitude, 
but it cannot, therefore, be concluded that any one, or a few, of 
them were points of departure for the religious attitude as a 
whole. Some of them are localized more or less strictly, and in the 
case of common phenomena such as death and dreams equal regard 
was not paid to them by ail people, nor is it evident that more 
religious regard was bestowed upon them than on objects confined 
within narrow areas. It has never been suggested, for instance, 
that Haida religion originated in the awe in which killer whales 
were held, or that of the Plains tribes from a bison cult. Emotions 
toward the dead were probably not precisely the same in any two 
tribes; ancestor worship is present in some places and wanting in 
others, and dreams played a greater part in the life of certain 
peoples, such as the Iroquois and Huron, than was the case else- 
where. It will not do to speak of “obvious inferences” or say 
that such and such a deduction is “‘natural.’’ What is obvious 
and natural is an association of the phenomena in question with 
existing beliefs, not the deduction of the latter from the former. 
The religious attitude itself is evidently one of those primary 
human factors which cannot be tied down to an origin as specific 
as even the common experiences of death and’ dreams. Is not the 
attempt to do so another example of the “‘paticularistic error’’ 
which has been such a potent cause of misunderstanding in an- 
thropology? 


The second point to which I would call attention concerns 
another phase of the error of particularism, the assumed intro- 
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duction of various elements in the religious complex at successive 
periods. 

Primitive religion includes numerous factors such as magic, 
supernatural beings in human form usually divided into classes, a 
world occupied by the souls of the dead, ceremonies, and so on, 
and it has been a favorite occupation of theorists to arrange these 
in a time sequence, under the assumption that they were intro- 
duced into the religious complex successively. Even when a 
complete scheme of this kind has not been formulated, one element 
has at least been picked out as a point of origin for the rest. In 
consequence we have the animistic theory of Tylor, the ancestor 
worship theory of Spencer, the “magic” theory of Frazer, the 
All-father theory of Lang, the social-ceremonial theory of Durk- 
heim, and so on, each of which may be supported by evidence from 
certain tribes—and confuted by evidence from others. Animism 
is widely spread, ancestor worship is prominent among the Zulu, 
the Vedda, and the Papuans, magic among the Melanesians and 
Central Australians, an All-father cult among the inhabitants of 
southeastern Australia, and some peoples of America such as the 
Pawnee and Tsimshian, while many of the Australians again, and 
the peoples of our Southwest and the eastern Plains tended toward 
ceremonialism. If one has a theory to establish he can, of course, 
select as most primitive such of the above as agree with it and he 
will find enough “survivals” of the same thing in other parts of 
the world upon which to erect a plausible structure. But, even 
if certain religious elements are more prominent in one place than 
in another, where shall we look for peoples having only animism, 
only ancestor worship, only magic, only an All-father belief, only 
ceremonies? Generally speaking we find traces of all of them and 
this is so far true that it would be a fairer deduction to assume 
that where accent is placed upon one we have to deal rather with 
a special manifestation. Instead of viewing the religious complex 
as constructed of parts successively introduced, we might rather 
consider them as simultaneous manifestations of the religious 
sentiment, showing greater differentiation here and more special- 
ization there, but properly a unit. There are, of course, number- 
less concepts and emotional attitudes entering into religious 
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belief, but let us select a few only of the objective beliefs by way of 
example, and imagine a complex like the following: 

1. Belief in magic (mana, orenda, etc.). 

2. Belief in numerous anthropomorphic beings which have never 
lived as men (gods, nature spirits, etc.). 

3. Belief in a difference in power between these, frequently culminating 
in the idea of a superior or supreme deity (a germinal monotheism). 

4. Belief in supernatural beings of human origin but more than human 
power (demi-gods, saints). 

5. Belief in disembodied souls of the dead (ancestors), etc. 

6. Belief in embodied souls with greater powers in connection with 
things supernatural (priests, prophets, shamans). 

7. Belief in souls embodied in human beings generally. 

According as one of these elements is expanded at the expense 
of the rest we would have manaism, polytheism or animism, 
monotheism, saint worship, ancestor worship, or sacerdotalism, 
but traces of the other elements of the complex are almost always 
to be found. This is t ue of civilized, barbarous and savage 
peoples alike. Thus the Haida of the north Pacific coast made use 
of magic (1), believed in a number of animistic beings both in 
and apart from nature (2), distinguished these into classes dif- 
fering in power and headed by a heaven god (3), believed that 
some of these beings had formerly lived as men (4), in the existence 
of souls embodied in human beings and continuing for some time 
after having left their bodies (5 and 7), and in shamans (6). 

Among the Natchez we again appear to find all of these factors 
represented: magic, supernatural beings, a supreme solar deity, 
superior men embodied and disembodied (the members of the 
Sun caste and medicine-men), and souls of ordinary men embodied 
and disembodied. 

Turning to civilized people we find that while Christianity is 
ostensibly a monotheism, polytheistic tendencies are encountered 
in connection with the doctrine of the Trinity and in that inter- 
pretation of angels which would make of them independent beings 
between the world of God and the world of men. If magic is in 
some measure suppressed it has yet played its part, belief in saints is 
common and that in disembodied souls universal. Mohammedan- 
ism professes to be even more highly monotheistic but it does not 
exclude belief in spirits of various classes such as jinns and peris, 
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a profound reverence for Mohammed and for saints, and the use 
of magic. In China a relatively lofty worship of Heaven exists 
side by side with similar beliefs in powers of lower order, a proverb- 
ial ancestor worship, and a highly developed magic. Hindu 
religions, while recognizing a supreme deity, lesser deities, and 
magic, have taken a special slant toward pantheism, and have 
provided, not merely for the translation_of men to a level with 
the gods but to a position above them. Zoroastrianism, although 
specifically a dualism, shows the same general categories, and 
this will be found true of most of the other advanced forms of 
faith. 

When we consider the limitations and dilutions of mono- 
theism above indicated, the difference between the monotheistic 
religions of more developed peoples and those primitive cults which 
include the idea of a superior or supreme deity is not so great. 
Such a conception, usually associated with the sky or the sun, is, 
indeed, surprisingly common. In America may be cited the 
beliefs of the Quechua, the Pueblos, the Creek, the Iroquois, the 
Ojibwa, the Siouan tribes of the southern Plains, the Pawnee, the 
Haida, Tsimshian, Kwakiutl, and Salish. In Africa a supreme 
deity of a certain type appears among the northern and north- 
eastern Bantu and the Hamites of the East, besides many of the 
true Negro tribes of the Sudan. In Asia it occurs among certain 
Siberian peoples; in Europe among the Greeks, Romans, Teutons, 
and some of the Slavs. 

Its occurrence among certain races regarded as most primitive 
from other points of view is still more surprising, peoples such 
as the natives of southeastern Australia, the Negrillo, and even 
the Bushmen and Andaman Islanders. Therefore even the as- 
sumed advanced monotheism, or something very close to it, may 
have originated in various parts of the world at an early date 
through specialization out of the third element of the complex 
above given. Naturally we should not look for its higher philo- 
sophical connotations but it is doubtful whether its more exoteric 
side presupposes as much mental advance as has been held 
necessary. At any rate I feel sure we shall be nearer the truth if 
we regard “the evolution of religion” rather as an expansion and 
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differentiation of a complex such as has been suggested than a 
successive introduction of such essential and widely spread ele- 
ments. 


Thirdly, I wish to utter a complaint against the indefinite 
use of the term animism. Apart from magic pure and simple, the 
objects in nature toward which primitive man exhibits religious 
emotions always contain a human element, and therefore the 
term animism is not sufficiently specific unless it is just that which 
we are to understand. Still less is it necessary to coin another 
term, animatism, as suggested by Marett. Either an object is a 
thing with magical properties or there is something human about 
it. In the former case you work it like a machine by knowing the 
combination. If you know the combination it will respond, but 
if it has any choice whether it will or will not respond, it is the 
seat of, or under the control of, a being with human mentality. 
When the human form is associated with this being, it is spoken 
of as anthropomorphic, but when the human form is not so promi- 
nent the term anthropopathic is sometimes employed. However, 
there is, after all, but little difference, because the assumption of 
human mentality constantly suggests the form in which it ordi- 
narily appears to us, and when the human mental'ty has been once 
attributed to anything a being human in every other particular 
frequently evolves from it. In the regard in which animals are 
ordinarily held by primitive men there is no more of religion than 
in our own; whenever religion enters it is because a human men- 
tality is ascribed to them. The Indians of our north Pacific 
coast are thus perfectly consistent when they speak of their 
animal deities as removing their skins and appearing in human 
forms when they are at home. Myths in other parts of the world 
are full of the same thought, and even when the animal guise is 
retained the human mentality is apparent. An interesting 
example of this is the Haida belief connecting points along the 
coast of their island homes with killer whales containing anthro- 
pomorphic beings. The last mentioned are incarnated in the 
killers and the killers in the points, the same name being applied 
to each point, the killer living under it, and the anthropomorphic 
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being in the killer. A casual visitor to the islands years ago 
might have imagined at one time that these people worshipped 
natural features, at another that they worshipped killer-whales, 
when in fact it was the anthropomorphic incarnation in each. 
Much of the confusion on this point among anthropologists is due 
to the fact that the anthropomorphic element in the native concept 
is not equally clear in all cases. Sometimes the man-deity is 
perfectly distinct; at others he is ill-defined. But the actions of 
the believer in each case should indicate pretty clearly whether 
we have to deal with an anima or with magic. The two ideas are 
themselves perfectly distinct and perfectly intelligible, however 
much the primitive man himself may seem at times to confuse them. 


My conclusions on the three points just discussed are, in 
brief, (1) that the deduction of religious concepts or emotions from 
natural phenomena, however closely they may be found asso- 
ciated, is unproved and improbable; (2) that the history of religion 
has probably consisted in the differentiation of various elements 
from an original complex and the varying stress placed upon those 
elements rather than the successive introduction of new elements; 
and (3) aside from pure magic, the religious attitude toward 
natural phenomena consists in the ascription of a human element 
to them. 

BuREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY, 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 
Wasuincton, D. C. 


A BRIEF SKETCH OF SERRANO CULTURE 


By RUTH FULTON BENEDICT 


HE SERRANO, one of the several dialectic groups of 

Southern Californian Shoshoneans, live in Riverside and 

San Bernardino Counties, California. The information 
in this paper was obtained in 1922 at the Morongo Indian Reserva- 
tion in the San Gorgonio Pass near Banning. By far the fullest 
account was given by Rosa Morongo, who was born about 
seventy years ago at Akavat, north of Beaumont, and who 
married Captain John Morongo of Mission Creek, chief (Rika) of 
the Maronga band. 


The Serrano of the San Gorgonio Pass were familiar with the 
distributicn of peoples of their dialect from Redlands east along 
the northern slope of the Pass to Twenty Nine Palms, a distance 
of about one hundred and twenty miles; three local groups at the 
base of Mt. San Jacinto aldng the southern slopes of the Pass; 
and two local groups north of the San Bernardino Mountains, in 
the southern Bear Valley region. The emphasis in this paper is 
upon the eastern, or Morongo Valley, Serrano. They are probably 
the only bands whose life can be reconstructed to any extent 
today. The western settlements removed almost bodily to the 
Missions, and at the secularization in 1834 there were apparently 
too few survivors to re-establish tribal life. A very few returned to 
Akavat, north of Beaumont, Mrs. Morongo’s birthplace, but it 
was in the eastern regions of the pass that native culture survived, 
though even here some Indians had been at the Missions. 

Such information as may be gathered among the Serrano 
today is almost entirely exoteric. No old shaman (hiimtc) or 
priest (paha) survives. The annual fiesta is still kept up in a 
modified form, and until] a few years ago the Morongo Reservation 
Serrano depended on a shaman of the desert Cahuilla for some 
of the old dances and shamanistic performances. A great deal of 
the old meaning, both in social organization and in religious 
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practices, is undoubtedly lost. It is largely by guess-work that 
they can give the meaning of any of the ceremonial songs; and 
any religious connotation in such practices as rock-painting, for 
instance, is now unknown. It must therefore remain an open 
question in many cases, as for instance the universal animal 
designations of all local groups, whether the absence of any 
esoteric interpretations today is the reflection of an old Serrano 
trait, or is due to a fading of the old traditions. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


The country known to the Serrano was habitable only in 
those spots where water was available. Along the southern 
slopes of the San Gorgonio range occupied sites were near the 
valley openings of the small canyons that intersect the range. 
Only near the two extremes, at Yucaipa and at Morongo Valley, 
was space available for more than a small number of families. 
At these two places, well-watered valleys run back into the 
mountains. 


Local Groups. The local groups from west to east along the pass 
are as follows. (See accompanying map.) 


Local Group Place name Location Anima 
designation 
1. Wa’atcavitum Wa’atcavit Redlands Wildcat 
? Tukut Crafton Coyote 
3. Yukaiviatum Yucaipa Yucaipa Valley Coyote 
4. Tiipamukiyam Tiimiinamtu Foot of Hog Canyon north-east of | Wildcat 
Tamakuvayam El Casco 
5. Paviikuyam Akavat Opening of Beaumont Canyon Coyote 
6. Pihatiipayam Pihatiipiat Opening of Banning Water Canyon Coyote 
7. Long extinct tribe Marki Opening of canyon at reservation* Coyote 
8. Wagqiixiktam Wadgiixi Cabezon Coyote 
Wanapiipayam 
9. Palukiktam Palukiki Stubby Canyon (known as Lion’s 
Canyon) Coyote 
10. Wanapiipayam Waniip Whitewater, at canyon mouth Coyote 
Ismailemt 
11. Maringa Yamisevul Mission Creek, at canyon mouth 
and Maringa At opening of Big Morongo Creek 
into Marongo Valley Coyote 
and Tiirka Morongo Valley, along the present 
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12. Mihiatnim Mukunpat Opening of Dry Morongo Creek into 
Morongo Valley Wildcat 
13. Atii’aviatum Hupatcam Now The Pipes, 10 miles back in the Wildcat 
mountains from Maringa 
14. Mamaintum Mara Twenty Nine Palms Wildcat 
North of the San Bernardino Range in the Bear Valley country: 
15. Piiviatum Yuhaviat The Pines, on Santa Ana River Wildcat 
16. Kutcaviatum Kutcaviat Big Meadows, or below, on Santa Wildcat 


Ana River 
On the south: slopes of the San Gorgonio Pass, along the north base of Mt. San Jacinto: 


17. Hunuwaktum Hunuwat Canyon opening just north of Cabezon 

Peak Wildcat 
18. Tiitcaxaniktum Tutcaxa Snow Creek Canyon at mouth Coyote 
19. Wakaxixtam Wakaxix Blaisdell Canyon Coyote 


*This site occupied in more recent time by a group of Wanapiipayam from 
Whitewater. 


+ This is the Cahuilla name for this group. They had no collective designation 


for themselves. 


Each of these local groups had its own tribal and ceremonial 
officials (with an exception in the Morongo Valley to be noted 
later), its own ceremonial house, and tribal ceremonies, its fixed 
ceremonial affiliations with other groups, and a fixed band or 
bands with which marriage could be arranged. 


Hereditary Officials. Each local group has two hereditary offi- 
cials, the kika, chief, and the paha, supervisor of the tribal cere- 
monies. The only exception to this arrangement was in the 
Morongo Valley and the foothills of Mission Creek which adjoin it. 
This was the home of the Maringa-Miihiatnim-Atii’aviatum 
groups, which were complexly interrelated. Tribal officials were 
specialized in this region, the Maringa and the Atii’aviatum 
having a chief but no paha; and the Miihiatnim having a paha who 
served the ceremonies of both the other groups. The Mihiatnim 
had no ceremonies of their group alone, since they had no chief and 
it was impossible to call a ceremony except through a chief. The 
Maringa and the Atii’aviatum were responsible on alternate 
years for the annual Mourning Ceremony which opened the 
calendric ritual year for all the Serrano peoples. 


Ceremonial Organization. These local groups formed four cer- 
emonial units. The members of these units assembled for and 
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played a fixed part in their annual fiesta. Each group reciprocated 
by acting as hosts to all the other members of the unit at their own 
annual fiesta. These ceremonial affiliations were geographically 
distributed, the groups in some cases overlapping. There were 
four ceremonial units: 


1. Redlands and Yucaipa district, including local groups 1-4. 
2. Beaumont to Whitewater district, including local groups 5-10. 
Tamakuvayam (map:5-8.), Wanapiipayam (map:9-10.) 
3. Cabezon to Twenty Nine Palms, including local groups 8-16. 
This overlaps with the preceding ceremonial unit, and includes the two 
bands from Bear Valley (Map: 15 and 16) as well as the following Cahuilla 
groups: 
Kaytkuyam, of Palm Springs. (See map: 20.) 
Péhinifiayam, of Palm Springs Canyon. (See map: 21.) 
4. Southern slopes of the pass, groups 17-19. 


Marriage Relations. Nothing is known of the traditional 
marriages of the Redlands and Yucaipa region. 

It will be noticed that local groups 5-10 are designated by 
two names, Tamakuvayam and Wanapiipayam. Marriage was 
between these two groups; that is, any local group of the Tama- 
kuvayam could marry into any local group of the Wanapiipayam. 
Choice was not entirely free within these limits, however, it 
being necessary to avoid the local group of one’s mother. 

The Ismailem—Maringa, Miihia’tnim, Atu’aviatum—formed 
a second endogamous group. Marriage was arranged with that 
one of the three bands to which neither one’s father nor one’s 
mother belonged. 

A third endogamous group was formed by local groups 17-19. 

It is undoubtedly significant that no hesitation was shown 
in assigning to any group its animal designation. Even where 
the proper marriage affiliation had been forgotten, the fact 
that they were “coyote” or “wildcat” was unclouded. It was 
said that these designations were used in speaking of the different 
groups, and it was pointed out that the custom obtained also in 
the case of non-Serrano peoples: thus, Cahuilla groups were 
referred to as “mountain lion” (wanatc); the Kayukayam (Palm 
Springs Cahuilla) as “‘wildcat” (tukum). 
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Certainly there seems to be no reason for referring to these 
designations as moieties. And any totemic connotation seems 
likewise to be absent. It has been recorded’ that ‘‘coyote”’ people 


‘ 


are reputed swift in their movements, “wildcat” people slow and 
lazy in theirs; but this certainly only meant, to my informants, 
that the group was aptly nicknamed. It did not imply any con- 
cept of descent, or any theory of participation in the nature of 
the eponymic animal. Nor was respect shown the animal in any 
way; there was no taboo on killing or eating; and their myths 
show no sort of identification. , 


Descent and Marriage. Descent was patrilineal. Only in cases 
where the father is white is descent counted through the mother. 
Residence was always patrilocal. 

Marriage was arranged by the parents, sometimes soon after 
the child was born. When a girl had passed through the adoles- 
cence ceremony and it was considered time for the couple to live 
together, the man’s immediate family sent presents to the girl’s 
father; a rich family would send a couple of horses or a couple of 
cows, and poorer families in proportion. There was no gift from 
the girl’s family. 

There was no ceremony at marriage. The girl simply went 
to live at the house of the man’s father. After a time they built 
a house of their own. 

Arrangements for marriage were said to be wholly the concern 
of the immediate family; neither the tribal or ceremonial chief 
was consulted. 

Polygany was rare; it usually occurred in cases where the 
first wife had no children, or where the husband was an especially 
good hunter and married his wife’s younger sister. 

After the death of her husband, a widow stayed in her father- 
in-law’s house unless there was good reason to move. She usually 
married her husband’s elder brother, but this was not obligatory. 


Personal names. Given names of both men and women 
descended in the father’s line, and were given to children at the 


1E. W. Gifford, Clans and Moieties in Southern California, U. C. Publ. A.A.E., 
xIv, 178, 1918. 
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local group’s first annual ceremony after their birth. They had 
sometimes reference to the local group, as in the following names 
of the Maringa: 

Maringa anaita, female name, an old word meaning the sacred feathers 
of the Maringa. 

Maringa u’uevam, female name, having reference also to the sacred 
feathers. 

Maringa auta, male, an old word meaning some color of the Maringa. 


Names, however, need not have local group reference; the 
following were cited: 

Pohinii anvam, a Maringa woman’s name; no meaning. 

Kivéva, an Att’aviatum woman’s name. 

Koméva, an Att’/aviatum man’s name. 

Hinga, an Atu’aviatum woman’s name. 

These names were the ordinary ones by which people were 
known about the house. They were not, at least to present-day 
informants, in any sense secret or “enemy” names. These 
traditional names are now very largely forgotten. 


Joking Relationship. The family, along with its remoter con- 
nections, is bisected into joking and respect relatives. All relatives 
of one’s own direct line, and their siblings of the same sex, belong 
to the category to which respect is due; all] siblings of opposite sex 
(mother’s brother, father’s sister, grandmother’s brother, etc.) 
to the joking category. Their children have the status of their 
parents. Thus cross-cousins, to the third and fourth generations 
are joking relatives; parallel cousins, respect relatives. This 
holds reciprocally also, so that a man never jokes with his brother’s 
children, nor a woman with her sister’s. At marriage the husband 
and wife assume each other’s joking categories. In the small 
communities that were the rule among the Serrano, then, from 
the point of view of any single individual this differentiation 
of status practically bisected the entire community. 

This joking-respect status was sociologically of the greatest 
importance, and is accurately reflected in their relationship 
system. This has been fully recorded? and presents at first 


2E. W. Gifford, Californian Kinship Terminologies, U. C. Publ. A. A. E., xviu, 
54, 1922. 
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glance the appearance of being dominated by a conventional 
scheme of unilateral descent such as is most often found among 
tribes that are organized into exogamic moieties. But there are 
difficulties. In a moiety classification, for instance, the wife’s 
mother’s brother is necessarily of the speaker’s moiety; among 
the Serrano, he is known by the same term, priindj, as the wife’s 
father’s sister (who would be of the opposite moiety), a term 
whose first connotation to the Serrano is of the joking status 
it denotes. The essential point to the Serrano is that both are 
siblings opposite in sex to the direct ancestor through whom 
relationship is traced. 

This same term also in other uses illustrates very precisely 
the principle of classification in Serrano relationship. In a moiety 
classification the grandfather and his siblings would be opposed 
to the grandmother and her siblings; empirically we find ordinarily 
in North America that the third generation is not differentiated. 
But among the Serrano it is; the grandmother’s brother and the 
grandfather’s sister are separated out from the direct line, and 
designated by the same pair of joking terms which designate also, 
among other relationships, the wife’s mother’s brother (as above) 
and her father’s sister. In every case the essential point is that 
the person designated is a joking relative, by virtue of being of 
sex opposite to that of the direct ancestor through whom the 
relationship is reckoned. 

In the social life of the Serrano today this joking relationship 
is by far the most obvious survival of the old cultural life of the 
tribe. In any group the mutually derogatory attitude between 
stated persons is obvious. I have never seen it take any forms of 
license. Its chief function in their minds was obviously that it 
employed ridicule against offending members of the tribe. “One’s 
joking relatives would laugh” was the ordinary phrase in dis- 
cussing lapses from custom. 


CEREMONIAL OBSERVANCES 


Ceremonial Requisition of Food. The first concern in all cere- 
monial arrangements was the custom known as witc-at_ When any 
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ceremony was to be given, for instance, a shaman’s ordination, 
the person who desired the ceremony went to the chief, who 
through the paha informed all the people of the plans, and told 
them all to “witc-at”, that is, bring a set amount of food to 
provide the feast. This requisition was always in mesquite or 
other seed-flour; the person who set the ceremony in motion 
furnished the remainder of the food. 


Giving Thanks. Thanks for all first-fruits, and the ordinary 
ceremonial gesture, was a sowing motion. (Contrast the Cahuilla 
offering to the six directions.) 


Annual Ceremony. The outstanding ceremonial of the Serrano 
groups is the composite of dances and observances culminating 
in the mourning ceremony. A fixed number of local groups, 
including two Cahuilla groups, co-operated in this ceremony. 
These were, fifty years ago, (see Ceremonial Organization for 
complete list) : 

The Maringa-Mihiatnim-Atii’aviatum group, of which the Maringa 
and Atii’aviatum groups were responsible for the ceremony on alternate years, 
assisted in each case by the Mihiatnim paha. 

The Wanapiipayam, west of the Maringa. 

The Mamaintum, east of the Maringa, at Twenty Nine Palms. 

The Kayukuyam, Cahuilla of Palm Springs. 

The Pahi’ninayam, Cahuilla of Palm Springs Canyon. 

The Pii’viatum, Serrano of Bear Valley. 

The Kutcaviatum, another Serrano group of Bear Valley. 


Of these the last two have been extinct for many years, and the 
last representative of the Mamaintum has recently died. 

The first group must always lead off in the ceremonial series, 
in October. I shall describe the ceremony as it was given by this 
group. 

The responsibility for the ceremony of this Morongo Valley 
group was taken on alternate years by the Maringa, and by the 
Atii‘aviatum. The chief of each group however contributed to 
the fiesta provisions every year. This is now standardized in the 
requisition of two bags of flour apiece from the chief of each 
group. In old times, first-fruits of every harvest were given him 
for use in this festival. These provisions are turned over at the 
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time of the ceremony to the paha of the Miihiatnim group, but 
this group never contributes, unless on account of a death among 
its number. For in addition to the meal contributed by the chiefs 
an equal amount is given by every family which belongs to the 
group giving the ceremony and which has lost a member by 
death during the year. 

The chief of the group presiding any one year calls the cere- 
mony through his messenger, the paha. It begins on Monday 
morning, and lasts through Sunday morning. The first three days, 
however, are concerned with providing the materials for the feast. 
Even today some of the women spend the time in the gathering 
and preparation of the seeds as formerly, and some of the men hunt 
rabbits to provide the meat. The rabbits have no ceremonial 
significance in this connection, but are a customary part of 
the feast. 

The ceremonial house, kitcatii’atc, is open during these days, 
and old stories are told there, and the men may play peon. 

The first great event of the week is the all-night ceremony on 
Wednesday when the feathers are brought to the ceremonial 
house. These are the most sacred possessions of the Serrano, and 
are kept during the year under the care of the pasa in a secret 
cave in the mountains. The ceremony on Wednesday night 
begins with a great supper. After supper they sing, led by the 
ceremonial singer, the tcaka, an hereditary officer, a Maringa, 
until at the direction of the paha all lights are extinguished, and 
the assembled people wait in silence till the feathers are brought. 
They first know that the feathers have come when they hear the 
paha praying in a peculiar voice in the darkness. The words are 
indistinguishable, but what he says concerns the beginning of 
things. This lasts about an hour. Then the fires are relighted, 
and the feathers are hung around the room. In old times the 
paha and other dancers danced with the feathers at this time, but 
the last man who could dance this dance died twenty-five years 
ago. Besides, the feathers are falling to pieces now, and require 
very careful handling. 

The first songs that are sung after the fires are relighted refer 
to the taking of the toloache dririk, manitc, though no one now 
living has any memory of any connection. 
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*“Musiika (said to be an esoteric word for soul) 
Musiika, 

Take the manitc. 

We shall depart (said to refer to loss of consciousness) 
But we shall not die.” 


The second: 
“Behold, 


We have drunk the manitc. 

We are restored again.” 

There were a number of songs for the dance with the feathers 
the words of which are variants of the phrases: 

“Up and down, up and down. 

We dance with the feathers.” 

Women dance the first half of this night; men the second. 

The feathers are left hung about the ceremonial house for the 
remainder of fiesta week. They are never brought out on any other 
occasion. In the late afternoon of any day while the feathers are 
displayed, a special ceremony may take place. The paha swings 
the bullroarer in the ceremonial house; this is a signal for silence, 
and no one must look to see whence the noise comes, or by any 
chance see the bullroarer. If he does, he is tied up with the sacred 
feathers, and remains so until his family pay to have him released. 

Cn Thursday all children born during the year are brought to 
be named. Whichever group, the Maringa or the Atii’aviatum, 
is responsible for the ceremony that year, all children of both 
these groups and of the Miihiatnim are named each year. 

The names are selected out of the stock of personal names 
belonging in the father’s line. They are the names by which the 
children are commonly known thereafter in the family. There 
are no secret names. 

At the ceremony the members of the immediate family of the 
child distribute money and lengths of calico by tossing them 
among the guests. People used to be lavish in these gifts. The 
ceremony begins with singing and dancing. Then the paha takes 
each child in turn, sings, and in former times danced with it, and 
just before the child is returned to its mother, the name is called 
out by the chief of the group giving the ceremony that year. 


Thursday night people sleep. 
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Friday the eagles are killed. Young eagles were formerly taken 
from the nests, and cared for by the paha. Rabbits and other food 
had to be taken to him for the eagles by men of the group. The 
birds are strangled at the fiesta, and the feathers used to decorate 
the images of the dead which are burned on the last night. Other 
eagle feathers were used for the sacred dancing feathers, but the 
feathers of the eagles killed at this ceremony are not known to 
have ever been so used. The men sit in a circle, and the paha slowly 
strangles the birds. The feathers are removed, and those whe are 
making the images of the dead each receive some. 

The images or “dolls”, ti-iv (ghosts), must be made on 
Friday afternoon. The immediate family may make the image 
representing the relative who has died that year, but it is more 
usual to pay someone outside to make it. There is no restriction 
on the group-affiliations of the person who is paid to do this 
service. The images are about life-size, and in former times were 
dressed in as excellent material as the family could afford to 
make or buy. Ten-cent pieces are sewed on for eyes, and the 
eagle feathers used to decorate the head. 

Saturday was the day for the dance known in English as the 
Eagle Dance. The Serrano word for it is tuwituaim, meaning 
simply “dance’’. It has for them at present no association with 
the eagle. The dance has not been danced by a Serrano for 
twenty-five years, but a shaman of the Desert Cahuilla used to 
come to dance it sometimes at fiestas until rather recently. In 
old times the boy who won in the race at the toloache ceremonies 
was supposed to be trained for this dance. It was a whirling 
dance, and required much skill. The dancer always painted, 
though with no particular pattern. Much red was used, and also 
black and white. A feather costume was used, but not the sacred 
feathers. 

Saturday night is the great all-night ceremony. The Wanapiip- 
ayam sing their songs the first half of the night; the Kayukuyam 
the last half. The mourning ceremony proper begins rather more 
than an hour before sunrise with the distribution of meal to the 
heads of families in the invited groups. The pasa is the distributor. 
It will be remembered that the chiefs of the Maringa and of 
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the Atii’aviatum, and the heads of all families in these groups and 
the Miihiatnim who have lost members by death during the year, 
contribute an equal quantity of meal to the fiesta. From each of 
these quantities of meal the paha distributes one panful each 
into the apron of the leading woman of the principal households 
of the groups that are ceremonially invited to the fiesta. This is 
an hereditary privilege. Other families among the visiting groups 
may be included in this distribution if they have lost a member 
during the year, but this is a voluntary honor done them by the 
group which acts as host, and they cannot complain if it is 
omitted. 

The images, tii-iv, are now brought out, each by a woman not 
in the immediate family of the deceased. Usually the woman 
who dances with the image is a member of the same group, but 
the family usually pay for this service, and there is no restriction 
on the social group of the person who takes this place. They 
march around in procession carrying the life-sized images before 
them under the arms, and then form a circle outside the ceremonial 
house. The dance is a bending motion with a rather pronounced 
resumption of the upright position. It lasts about half an hour. 
The songs are repetitions of the following: 

“*Tii-iv (i. e., images; spirits of the dead; evil spirits) will go away in flame; 

Ti-iv will go away in smoke. 

Tii-iv have departed; 

They have gone away in the burning.” 

At the conclusion of the dance and singing, which was ac- 
companied by wailing, the dancers put the images on a pile of 
wood which was kindled by the paha, and burned. It was the 
signal for money and calico to be thrown among the guests by 
the members of the bereaved families. Other things of some 
value were also thrown upon the fire, but most was tossed pro- 
miscuously among the people. 

After the burning, the chief, through the paha, gave the 
sacred strings of shell beads, wk’, to the chiefs of the local groups 
which make up the ceremonial-unit which is traditionally present 
at this ceremony. The old list of such groups attending the 
Maringa ceremonies has been given under Ceremonial Organ- 
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ization. Many of these bands have become extinct, and in 1919 
beads were given to the Wanapiipayam, the Mamaintum (Twenty 
Nine Palms), the Kayukuyam (Cahuilla of Palm Springs), and 
the Pahininayam (Cahuilla of Palm Springs Canyon). The 
Mamaintum have since become extinct. The beads, uk’, which 
are given at this time are mentioned as original possessions of the 
Serrano in the myths, and in certain songs. They are also identical 
with the beads which were formerly used as currency. Suc 
beads were buried in as large numbers as possible with the dead. 

If a death had occurred in one of the visiting groups which 
it was desired to notice with honor, an additional string of beads 
was given to the chief of the bereaved group, one for every death 
that had occurred. 

The ceremony was now over. This Maringa ceremony was 
given always in October, and the visiting groups followed in turn 
in reciprocating as hosts in their own mourning ceremonies. 


Deer Ceremony. Whenever a deer was killed, an all-night cere- 
mony was held in the ceremonial house. Rosa’s husband was a 
great hunter and whenever be brought in a deer, his father who was 
chief and lived in the “‘big house”, made a ceremony. He sent 
word to the paha, and all the people were summoned, and they 
sang and smoked and danced all night. In the morning the 
carcass was Cut up, and could be distributed. 


Observances at Eclipse of the Sun or Moon. The first person who 
saw an eclipse of either the sun or moon raised a shout which was 
taken up by everyone. The whole group gathered in the cere- 
monial house and the paha and the shamans sang and danced 
till the eclipse was over. Any one could join them. Eclipses were 
caused by the ¢ii-iv, the spirits of the dead, who were believed to 
be eating the dark portions on which the shadow fell. Food was 
not touched during the time of an eclipse; any one doing so was 
assisting in the eating of the sun or moon, and was in league 
with the 

It was believed also that with the spirits of the actually dead, 
there were also spirits of those not yet dead, who were likewise 
present at the eating of the sin and moon. Only shamans could 
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tell whose souls had thus left their bodies on this occasion, but 
if these souls (a’hat) were not caught and restored, the death of 
the person would soon follow. The soul of a living person left 
the body in this way when a falling star was seen in the sky. 
Takwitc, the low-flying meteor, stole souls constantly. (See 
lost-soul ceremony.) 

After the eclipse was over, people bathed themselves, drank 
decoctions of the bitter herbs, po-od and hutcavat, washed their 
hair in this liquid, and partook of a feast set out to break the fast. 


Observances in the Life of Women. The hot sand-pit was asso- 
ciated with most crises and diseases in the lives of women. At 
adolescence a pit was dug long enough for the girl to lie in, and 
several feet deep. In this a fire was lighted and rocks put in to heat. 
When the stones were hot, sand was shovelled in, and raked about 
till it was evenly warmed. The girl was then brought out, and lay 
down in the pit, and the hot sand was shovelled over her up to 
the chin, and a basket-hat placed over her face. When the sand 
cooled, more sand was heated near by, and thrown on the pit. 
The girl stayed in the pit usually not more than one day. When 
she came out she was given a great drink of bitter herbs, warmed, 
either po-od or hutcavat, and her hair was washed in the same 
liquid. She was bathed in warm water, and stayed in bed in the 
house in the charge of her grandmother, for four or five days. 
She saw no one during this time, drank only warmed water, ate 
no meat, nor anything flavored with salt. She was not allowed 
to scratch her head with her fingers, and was provided with 
sharpened pieces of wood for the purpose. Also, she must not 
step on wood. All of these taboos, except the strict isolation, 
were continued for indefinite periods after the girl was about 
again, depending on the strictness of the grandmother and the 
ambitions of the girl. 


This observance was a strictly family one. The father’s 
mother took charge, and members of the family might sing or 
even dance, but no shaman was called. This is to be distinguished 
from the tribal ceremony at which the daughters of chiefs or 
pahas or other leading families went through a similar, but more 
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elaborate ceremony in charge of the paha, assisted by the sham- 
ans. This was performed in order to make them especially smart 
women. At this ceremony the women danced, and the men sang. 
It has not been given for many years, but it is said to have taken 
place at the same time as the boys’ toloache drinking. This 
“baking of girls” was known to the Serrano as waxan. 

Menstruating women were always associated with bad luck, 
and are so still. This was equally true of pregnant women. The 
same taboos held for both in good part. They must eat nothing 
containing salt; no meat; and drink only warmed water. A 
menstruating woman must sit apart, but need not leave the 
house. She did not cook for others, and had her own cooking 
vessels. 

A pregnant woman should be industrious that her child might 
not be lazy; she should not eat any fruit that has been pecked 
by birds, nor swallow an ant or a worm lest her child should have 
sores. 

Birth was usually attended by some woman who had a 
reputation as midwife. As soon as the child was born, mother 
and child were both placed in the hot sand-pit. The child’s head 
was bound up to emphasize the head-shape most admired by the 
Serrano and which they call round; that is, elongated backwards. 
Hot sand was kept especially at the child’s head, and it is said to 
be in order to insure this head-shape that the child is placed in 
the pit. 

On the first day of the child’s life the ceremony of making the 
child’s cradle takes place. The child’s paternal grandparents give 
a feast, and throw away money and calico, and make the cradle 
board together. This ceremony acknowledges the child’s paternity, 
and gives it a place in its father’s local group. 

Mother and child remain in the sand-pit till the navel string 
drops off, said to be about four days. Then they are taken out, 
the mother is bathed, and her hair washed in bitter herbs. The 
child’s navel string is buried near the house. This is said to make 
the child healthy. 

There was no special feeling about twins. 

There are no restrictions row remembered on the conduct 
of the father either before or after the birth of a child. 
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Observances at Death. When anyone was near death, an attempt 
was made, if possible, to remove him to the ceremonial house. It 
is said that doctoring was continued here until the patient was 
actually dead, and that wailing did not begin before this. The 
body was prepared for burial by anyone whom the family paid 
to perform this service; there was no restriction on the family 
group to which they must belong. Bodies were buried with as 
many shell beads as possible. These were the old currency, and 
had also ceremonial significance. 

Destruction of property began immediately, but there was 
a special ceremony a week, or it might be a month, after the 
burial. This was called mamakwot, and was given by the bereaved 
family. A feast was provided, and everything belonging to the 
deceased was gathered together and burned, and broken, and 
torn to fragments. When old Rosa Morongo’s mother died, about 
twenty years ago, her son went back to the Mission Creek country 
and searched out all her ollas standing on the ridges of the foot- 
hills. One was overlooked, and her grandchildren found it a few 
years ago on a trip to the Kayukuyam annual ceremony. They 
intended to take it home with them, but when the shamans heard 
of this, they said they could hear wailings, and took the olla 
forcibly and broke it. 


SHAMANISM 


The shaman (hiimtc) of the Serrano was always the psychically 
predisposed person. It was “like a talent’; he was “different 
from the time he was born.”” When he was a child he had dreams, 
and ‘“‘saw things” other boys did not see, and ran and told his 
mother. Old shamans could tell what children would be hiimtc 
when they grew up, but they never told. 

A shaman’s powers came from kwatc-ti-muk, the usual word 
for dreams. But he had these in the day-time as well as at night. 
He had them out hunting, and he had them when he danced 
himself into a trance at the fiestas. No distinction seems to have 
been made. A dream in the night might give as much authority 
as a trance. 


These experiences were always involuntary. Any means by 
which a dream or vision should be deliberately sought seems to 
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the Serrano an evidence of bad faith. “The witchmen of our 
tribe were honest men; we wait till god talks.” 
The word for medicine, power, is apaxéwit. A shaman or 


‘ 


anyone who is “different” is known also as paxdwit. The sacred 
feathers, thunder, anything sacred or mysterious is described 
by the same word. At the present time the concept is not con- 
sciously animistic; it is a term designating an impersonal, un- 
localized potentiality of power. 

It seems that, with the Serrano, the boys’ toloache ceremony 
known as tamonin, (from tama, to teach), was not a tribal initiation 
into the status of manhood. Only the sons of chiefs and pahas, 
and “all boys who were different” went through the ceremony. 
Afterwards, not all boys who had had the drink would be smart 
enough to practice as shamans, but it was always a possibility. 
Some informants thought that it was at this time that the future 
shaman got his medicine; he saw it while under the influence of 
the drink. One would never know for certain, however, for no 
shaman ever told his medicine or the circumstances under which 
it came to him. The medicine would punish any such confidence. 

The toloache ceremony has not been given for so many years 
that information is vague, but it seems not to have beena xed 
annual ceremony. It was ordered by the chief of the group holding 
the ceremony, and superintended by the paha. The paha was 
always the person in charge. The shamans gathered to dance; 
but instruction of the boys and the administering of the drink 
was the concern of the paha. If the boys were overcome by the 
drug during the dance, the shamans supported them. There 
was no ground painting. 

The dancing at the ceremony continued for three nights. 
The drink (manitc) was administered the first night. Immediately 
afterward the boys danced till most of them were overcome. 
There was singing and dancing the next day, in charge of the 
paha and tcaka (singer) while the boys were under the influence 
of the drug; and on the third day the boys were supposed to be 
able to run the ceremonial race. The one who came in first in 
this race was trained for the Eagle Dance. As this dance was 
very difficuli, and made up of whirling motions, they could tel] 
who could best perform it by his swiftness in the race. 
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After this ceremony, a man could practice as a shaman if he 
was “‘smart enough”, which was interpreted as meaning if he 
had had a dream that gave him a good enough medicine. However, 
if a man really intended to be a shaman, it was necessary that 
he give a dance in the ceremonial house. If he should practice as 
shaman without this preliminary, he would die; something bad 
would happen. When he was ready, he would tell the paha; all 
the people would gather, and the prospective shaman would give 
an exhibition of his power. He might dance with a violent 
trembling of the whole body; he might fall rigid on the floor, 
and call out prophecies in a strange voice. Usually such demon- 
strations as this, however, came later in a shaman’s career. 

The duties of the shaman were always strongly differentiated 
from those of the paha. The latter were the custodians of the 
tribal rituals, and the supervisors of tribal observances; the 
former were the possessors of direct personal power which they 
used according to their individual initiative. The paha, as well 
as the chief, inherited his position from his father; the shaman was 
a person selected by tribal custom on account of some marks of 
psychic instability. 

The chief function of the shaman was healing. It seems absurd 
to the Serrano that one should go to a shaman for the tribal 
myths; those were passed down through the pahas. On the other 
hand, none of the familiar differentiations of the healing processes 
seem to have been marked off by the Serrano; the same shaman 
cured by herbs, by sucking, by applying the bites of insects, and 
by seeking a vision, according to the circumstances. A stock 
means of curing also was by finding and restoring the lost soul. 

Sucking was always preceded by singing, and sometimes by 
painting the face; herb-doctoring, not always. In the family of 
a chief or paha, a shaman would ordinarily give a dance culmin- 
ating in a trance; or he would have a lost-soul ceremony. 

There were many occasions that showed that someone’s soul 
(Ghat) had left the body: when a shooting star was seen, when 
eclipses occurred, or at any time when Takwitc, the low-flying 
meteor, was suspected. Only the medicine-man, however, could 
tell whose soul had been taken. If he did not hold a dance, and 
find the soul, and restore it, that person’s death would follow 
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shortly. In this dance the shaman sought everywhere for the 
soul. He grabbed for it in every corner of the house, and at last 
caught it in his hand. Sometimes he showed it; then it was 
usually a little black thing. 

The paraphernalia of the shaman were very simple. He used 
to have a scratching stick on a string around his neck. His sacred 
equipment in former times was a cane about three feet long which 
was covered with fur, and had feathers tied near the top. He 
showed his power with this stick; it figures frequently in the 
myths. 

Another method of healing used by the shaman was a treat- 
ment that consisted in allowing spiders and insects to bite the 
patient. The black spider was the most important creature 
used for this purpose. The shaman would capture one of these 
and keep it in captivity for two or three days without food. He 
would then place it upon the skin of the patient. The pain is 
said to have been very great, lasting for three or four days, but 
the cure was sure. Ants were used in the same way, but were much 
less painful, and much less esteemed. 

Bear Doctors. The last Serrano bear-doctor died many years 
ago, but there are many stories current about the last Cahuilla one, 
Juan de la Cruz Norte, who died only a couple of years ago. 
During his dances, he was able to transform himself visibly into 
a bear. No one should ever say anything bad about a bear, for 
bears always heard whatever was said, and would kill anyone 
who spoke disrespectfully. 


MATERIAL CULTURE 


Houses. The houses of the Serrano were rectangular, non-com- 
munal houses made of tule. Forked posts were set in the ground 
on which a cross beam was laid, and the roof was sloped from 
this to the wall-beams, some four feet from the ground. Roof 
and slides were covered with bundles of tule. Such houses were 
rain-proof. 

Tule grew somewhere in each of the canyons along the range 
of the Serrano. In the Marki canyon, where the reservation now 
is, it had to be packed down four miles from the cienega up the 
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stream. It grew on the lower stretches of Big and Little Marongo 
Creeks. 

The ceremonial house was built in the same way, but was 
larger. The largest now on the Marongo Reservation is about 
forty feet long by fifteen wide, but the old ones were larger. 

Besides these there was also the sweat-house, #t; though 
most Serrano today know it by the Cahuilla name of /uyetcat. 
The old sweat house on the Morongo Reservation has already 
been described.* This has now been blocked up, since the death 
two years ago of the old Serrano man who last used it. It was 
slightly excavated, and was covered with earth. 


Pottery. Pottery was made by all the Serrano of the San Gor- 
gonio Pass; steatite was apparently not in use. The red clay was 
obtained from the mountains, dried, sifted to remove any coarse 
particles; then wet and left to ripen for twenty-four hours. It 
was then rolled out in small ropes and coiled in the shape of the 
vessel. This was patted between a round stone held on the inside 
and a paddle held on the outside of the vessel. It was fired usually 
at a fire of hard wood twigs, though some women used dung. The 
pot was not kept uniformly from the fire, so that it was usually 
irregularly spotted with black in the firing. 

A number of informants, including two former pottery makers, 
disclaimed all knowledge of a color slip in the manufacture of 
pottery. One woman, however, said that she had been up in the 
mountains in her youth after a red earth which was sifted and 
moistened, and painted over the vessel, and burned darker red 
in the firing. This is probably a red ochre. No one knows of any 
Serrano pottery which was ornamented with black decoration. 

Pots were used in cooking, and also very extensively as ollas 
to hold mesquite and pifion flour, etc. The pots filled with the 
dry flour were placed on ridges along the hills. At her death all 
of a woman’s pots were broken. 


Basketry. Even the native women do not claim to be able to 
distinguish the baskets of the various Mission tribes. Owing to 


3 A. L. Kroeber, Cahuilla Ethnography, U. C. Publ. A. A. E., vat, 64, 1908. 
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the very strong feeling among the Serrano in regard to the de- 
struction of property at death, as contrasted, for instance, with 
the Cupefio, where it is absent entirely, there are very few old 
remaining Serrano baskets. 

The materials have been described for the Cahuilla‘, and are 
identical for the Serrano. The black dye, which they say comes 
from a species of elder, is known as fcupiatium. The prepared 
sumac fibres are left in this dye for a month. These dyed black 
strands are much more highly prized by the Serrano themselves 
than the various brown shades of the Juncus which are extensively 
used in baskets intended for sale. 

Basket hoppers were woven for the stone mortars. One seen 
in the ceremonial house was about ten inches in diameter, and 
had two zigzag lines in black woven around it. It had been 
started on a hoop of warp about eight inches in diameter. A 
black gum had been used for attaching it to the stone mortar. 

Granaries made of intertwined twigs and slender branches 
were used by the Serrano.’ A large tub-like basket was made 
after the same fashion, some three feet across and not quite so 
deep, for leaching acorns. This was well lined with sand, and 
the pounded acorn meal spread around the vessel. When the 
leaching water ran clear, the meal was separated from the sand, 
by letting it adhere to the palm of the hand. 


Mortars and Metates. The Palm Springs Serrano used only the 
bed-rock mortar and the wooden one in the form of a deeply 
hollowed tree-trunk sunk in the earth the greater part of its 
length. The Mission Creek Serrano used both these types, and 
also the movable metate. The Serrano farther west in the Pass did 
not use bed-rock mortars at all, nor the wooden one, but depended 
on movable stone boulders, some of them very well shaped, and 
the mortars with basketry rims. 


Clothing, Nets, and Other Objects. Clothing was made of netted 
fabrics, of bark cloth, of woven rabbit skins, and of buckskin. 


* A. L. Kroeber, ibid., p. 41. 
5 A. L. Kroeber, ibid., p. 42. 
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The material used in all knotted work was wiwut, the Cahuilla 
wish. It was soaked, made into a small lump, and rolled into 
twine on the bare thigh. It was this that was used for the carrying 
net which has already been described. Women’s skirts were made 
of the same materials and the same stitch, but very much more 
closely knotted. The bands of the sacred feathers were also on 
a similar foundation, the quills being tied in as the work proceeded. 
The feathers were arranged to lie downward. 

Wiwiit formed also the woof of the highly valued rabbit-skin 
blankets. Rabbit skins were dried, and were used in the stringy 
form they assumed in drying. They were fastened on a frame, 
and the wiwiit was woven in and out as woof with the fingers. 
These blankets were the chief bedding in cold weather; they 
were used also thrown over the shoulders, and as babies’ quilts. 

Park was also cut from the mesquite and other bushes, and 
pounded and pulled till it became suitable for use in making 
women’s skirts. 

Clothing was also made of deer skins. Every part of this 
work, from the preparation of the skin to the sewing and painting 
of the garments was men’s work. After the all-night ceremony 
which always followed the bringing in of a deer, and during 
which the carcass was left whole, the animal was cut up, some of 
the meat used for a feast, and the remainder taken by the hunter. 
The head was always saved in order not to spoil the hunter’s luck, 
but they appear not to have been used except as disguises in 
stalking deer. The skin was dressed with the brains of the animal 
and they used breast bones of horses or cows as scrapers. When 
the skin was ready, and very pale colored, the men made it up 
into garments. Cne skin was used for the front, and one for the 
back. They cut fringes at the neck and around the bottom and 
the garment hung down part way over the arms. Red ochre was 
used to paint designs on it. 

Some such clothing had undoubtedly been buried in former 
times, but any garment not so used as clothing of the dead would 
have been burned at their death. 


Buckskin shoes were also made. They were as high as six 


inches above the ankle, and were cut with a separate buckskin 
sole, and laced up the front of the foot. 
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Sandals were made also of fibre of the century plant. Pads 
of the fibre were fashioned in the shape of the foot® and strings 
were so arranged that the foot could be slipped in. They were 
worn whenever a protection from thorns wa: desired. 

The cactus fibre was rolled in large soft ropes, and made into 
mats. The Cupefio appear to have used similar mats for sleeping 
purposes, and about the house; but the Serrano know of only one 
use for this mat, and kept the sacred feathers wrapped in it 
between the times of the annual ceremonies. 

Bows and arrows were about three feet long. Bows were made 
of a certain kind of scrub oak called i-patc. Arrows were either 
sharpened wood, or they were made of cane with stone arrow- 
heads attached with fibre. The stone arrow-straightener was 
used in fashioning these latter. 

A crooked throwing stick was used in hunting small game 
such as rabbits. This was about three feet long. 

A bull-roarer was used in the annual ceremonies. It was 
forbidden for anyone to look in the direction of the sound. 


Money. The old form of currency was a string of shell beads, 
rather roughly shaped, of thin curved shells. They have been 
used in Jarge quantities in burial, in the last hundred years at 
any rate. Such strings are now given to the tribes participating 
in the annual ceremony, and the old unit of measurement is still 
used by the paha in measuring these beads. This unit is about 
a yard and a third, and is measured by holding the string 
between the first two fingers held erect; bringing it over the little 
finger and down the outer side of the hand; around the wrist, 
and back up to the starting point, where it is caught again between 
the same fingers. It is then brought straight down under the 
hypothenar eminence (base of hand, under little finger); up the 
back of the hand to the starting point again, and down again 
across the palm to a point half way between the wrist and elbow. 
The traditional value assigned to this length as thus measured 


vas twenty-five cents. 


° A. L. Kroeber, ibid, p. 60. 
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Smoking. The tobacco used in smoking was wahei api'va, “coy- 
ote’s tobacco.” This plant was not planted or cultivated. It was 
used not only ceremonially but about the house. There were no 
special ceremonial pipes, but each man brought his own, which 
was either of reed or pottery, and straight in either case. In 
ceremonial smoking the tobacco was passed, but not the pipe. 


Sweat-bathing. Sweat-bathing among the Serrano was for pur- 
poses of health, and at the present time at any rate any ceremonial 
significance has passed out of mind, The proper time of day for 
the practice was in the late afternoon, and anyone could go to 
the sweat-house who had the wood for the fire. Even the women 
could use the sweat house, though their more usual recourse was 
to the heated sand-pit. 

The sweat-house itself was excavated to a depth of about a 
foot and a half, and the house, about twelve by eight feet in size, 
was formed of logs covered thoroughly with earth. Heat was 
furnished by a fire built just inside the entrance. There was no 
smoke-hole. After sweating, they scraped themselves dry with 
bark or a scraper, and went to the wash near-by where, except 
in a very dry season, water was dammed up in sufficient quantity 
for a plunge. 

It is said that no prayer or shamanistic supervision formed 
a part of this sweat-bathing. 


Paint. For ceremonial face-painting, red, black, and white were 
commonly used. The black was charcoal, and the white was a 
chalk-like clay. By far the most important paint for all purposes 
was red ochre, found in the mountains. They called this dxtc. It is 
mentioned in the creation legend as originating from the earth 
soaked with the blood of Kukitatc when Coyote ate his heart. 
This earth was at Wanape (meaning the river) in the Bear Lake 
region. 

Red ochre was gathered and dried, and sifted to remove the 
coarse particles; then wet, and applied as paint. Besides its use 
in face paintings, it was the material used in the drawing on rocks 
which were formerly made by both boys and girls at adolescence. 
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These drawings were of human figures, often a woman accom- 
panied by twins. 

Red ochre was used also to decorate buckskin garments. 
Everything associated with the use of deer skin was the work 
of men, even the sewing and painting. 

It would seem that red ochre was not ordinarily applied to 
pottery. It was however sometimes used before firing, and 
was the only kind of decoration used by the Serrano, according 
to informants today. 


Sacred Feathers. The most valuable tribal possessions of the 
Serrano were the sacred feathers (vumtc). These were bands made 
on a tied foundation of wiwiit (given as Indian hemp) which was 
rolled between the hand and the bare thigh to prepare it for use. 
Into this, eagle feathers and soft tan feathers from the woodpecker 
were tied by the quills, the feathers lying downward. A narrow 
band of these was tied around the head of the dancer, and at the 
sides upright bunches of eagle feathers were added. A like bunch 
was sometimes held in the hand. A wider strip was tied around 
the waist and formed a sort of apron. 


Food. On the desert mesquite was the standard vegetable food, 
and was highly valued everywhere in the Serrano territory. It 
was prepared preferably in a deep wooden mortar sunk in the 
earth. It was first pounded coarsely, then winnowed, then 
pounded to fine meal. It was stored in ollas on the ridges of the 
foothills; sometimes also in granaries of willow twigs. To prepare 
the meal for eating, it was simply mixed with water, and eaten 
without cooking. 

Acorns grew in all the canyons, and were gathered by the 
women, and pulverized either in movable or in bed-rock mortars 
according to the custom of the district, and leached in large tub- 
like baskets of willow twigs lined with sand. Hot water was 
poured through until it ran clear. 

Pifion nuts were important in the diet of all these groups. A 
trip was made over into the Bear Valley region every fall for these 
nuts. No group could go without its chief ‘and the Maringa- 
Miihiatnim-Atii’aviatum group went together, under the leader- 
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ship of the Maringa chief. The two first groups went first to 
Kupatcam, The Pipes, where the Atii’aviatum lived. From the 
time they left this place, the party began to witc-at. This term 
refers to communal, that is, ceremonial, eating. When any 
ceremony whatever was to be undertaken, the requisition for the 
feast upon the proper heads of families was the witc-at. So on 
this trip all provisions were turned into a common fund by the 
heads of the families, and distributed by the chief through the 
paha. The first pifion nuts were given to the chief by every 
family, and these were used for his witc-at at the annual feast which 
always followed this trip very shortly. 

The cones were thrown into the embers of a fire and raked out 
when the nuts had loosened. According to one informant they 
were also roasted under cover. They were then struck against 
something to loosen the nuts, and these were ground into flour 
in mortars, shells and all. There was no winnowing. 

Many deer were taken during this trip. All night ceremonies 
were held over each one, and the work of cutting the meat and 
dressing the skin was the work of the men. What meat was left 
over was dried in slabs, and taken home. To prepare it for eating 
it was cooked partially, then pounded, and finished off by roasting. 
The bones were pounded in the mortars while fresh, and eaten 
in a sort of paste. 

CorumBIA UNIVERSITY, 
New York City, 
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THE SHAMAN OF NIUE 
By E. M. LOEB 


IUE, or Savage Island, is situated in latitude 19° 10’ south, 
longitude 190° 17’ west. The nearest land is Vavau, of the 
Tonga group, distant nearly west 240 miles. The island 

was discovered by Captain Cook in 1774, and Christianized by 
Paulo, a native of Samoa, in 1849. Sir Basil Home Thomson 
brought the island under the British Protectorate in 1900. In 
1901 Mr. Percy Smith was sent as Government Resident for the 
purpose of annexing the island to New Zealand. During the four 
months which Mr. Smith spent on the island he found the oppor- 
tunity to study the native language and culture, and the results 
of his investigations have been published in the Journal of the 
Polynesian Society. 

The author of this paper spent seven months on Niue, com- 
mencing August, 1923, for the purpose of making an anthropo- 
logical survey of the Niueans for the Bernice Pauahi Bishop 
Museum of Honolulu. 

The original culture of Niue differed in certain vita] respects 
from the cuJture of other islands in Polynesia with which I am 
acquainted. The people lived virtually under a democracy, 
and were unacquainted with any system of divine chiefs, caste 
division of labor, or hereditary priesthood. They were also not 
given to the memorizing of lengthy genealogies. The absence 
of these factors in the culture of Niue may be accounted for in 
either of two ways. (1) The people may be the descendants of 
immigrants from Samoa or Tonga who embarked upon their 
voyage without the guidance of priests or highborn leaders 
(2) The people of Niue may have left their immediate homeland 
before the development of aristocracy and theocracy. 

If we assume for the present that the second reason be the 
true one, the nature of the “priests” of Niue becomes an interest- 
ing topic of study, for the “priesthood”’ of Niue will then resemble 
in form the “priesthood” of the ancient home island of the 
393 
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Niuean people, or, in other words, it will be an archaic survival 
perpetuated by comparative isolation. 

The so-called “priests” of Niue are termed taula-atua, or 
anchor of the gods. Mr. Gifford informs me that the inspirational 
priests of Tonga are called taula-otua, while Stair writes as 
follows concerning the priests of Old Samoa: ‘“‘The Taula-aitu, 
‘anchors of the spirits’, from taula, an anchor, and aitu, spirit, 
formed the priesthood, and possessed great influence over the 
minds of the people. They may be classed under four heads; 
viz.: Prophets or Sorcerers, Family Priests, Priests of the War 
Gods, and Keepers of the War Gods.’ The priests who exorcised 
evil spirits in the Marquesas Islands were called tau’a hiko etua, 
or priests who extracted gods. Thus the nomenclature is wide- 
spread in the Pacific. 

The functior. of the taula-atua of Niue differs greatly, however, 
from the functions of the ordinary priesthood of Polynesia. 
There were no classes of the Niuean taula-atua, but every individ- 
ual was capable of performing all of the duties incumbent upon 
his profession; those of bewitching, curing, prophesying, and 
cursing the enemy. Due to the nature of these functions, I 
believe that it is best not to refer to the Niuean taula-atua as a 
priest, but rather as a shaman. I believe that the functions 
performed by this class of people in Niue can be best compared 
to the functions performed by the shaman of Siberia. The people 
of Niue themselves do not, and never have, thought of the 
taula-atua as a priest. The word used for priest in the Niuean 
translation of the Old, Testament is eke poa, gift maker. The 
taula-atua of Niue never made gifts to the gods. The people 
made their own offerings in a manner similar to that of the 
Homeric Greeks. 

It will be noticed that the Niue word for the shaman is tawla- 
atua, anchor of the gods, and not taula-aitu, anchor of the spirits. 
In the olden days the priests of Niue were possessed by gods, 
(‘upua or atua) and not by ghosts (aitu). Today they are possessed 
by ghosts, and not by the heathen gods. Perhaps this is one of 
the reasons why the taula-atua of today is looked down upon by 


1 J. B. Stair, Old Samoa, p. 70, London, 1897. 
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most of the natives as being a deceiver (tangata-pikopiko). The 
teachings of the missionaries, no doubt, also aid in bringing these 
impostors into discredit. When a native is sick, however, he 
will go to the taula-atua sooner than visit the government doctor. 
In spite of the general attitude of the people toward the present 
day taula-atua, those of the past are still regarded with a feeling 
of awe and respect. 

Bewitching. The natives of Niue have always been fairly 
free from fears of being bewitched. I have heard of one man who 
never left any remnants about when he ate bananas or when he 
spat, but this man was regarded as eccentric. Thomson writes,’ 
“‘A common form of witchcraft was to take up the soil on which 
an enemy had set his footprint and carry it to a sacred place 
(the matafaitunga?), where it was solemnly cursed in order that 
he might be afflicted with lameness.”———“‘Nowadays no spell 
can be more fatal than to imprison one of the sacred moko lizards 
in a bottle and bury it at the foot of a cocoanut tree with an 
appropriate curse, to destroy any person who may drink of the 
water of the nuts. To ensure the working of this spell it was, of 
course, essential that the victim should come to know of his 
impending doom; a hint was enough to lay him on his bed from 
sheer fright.” 

I imagine that the taula-atua was usually employed for the 
purpose of bewitching a person. Nowadays it is a trifle difficult 
for the taula-atua to work merely by the power of mental sugges- 
tion, and hence they are wont to employ poisons imported from 
Tonga or Fiji. 

Prophesying and Spell Casting. The infallibility of the taula- 
atua was considered to be due to the fact that he was one possessed 
by the gods. Hence the usual badge for office lay in the liability 
of the man or woman to be subject to epileptic fits. If the person 
were not epileptic he was at least a victim of temporary insanity. 
I believe that fakers were unknown to the profession in the olden 
days, nor have I heard of any artificial means employed by which 
delusions were induced. Necessarily the profession of taula-atua 
ran in families, these families being the ones afflicted with a high 
degree of mental instability. The profession of taula-atua did not 


? Basil Thomson, Savage Island, p. 97, London, 1902. 
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necessarily go from father to son, but sometimes skipped a 
generation, depending on the inheritance of the mental ailment. 

The taula-atua was the weather man of the olden days. There 
was formerly a taula-atua named Fakailikula. He said that he 
was the ruler of the rain and the sun. Then a drought came to 
the island and the people went to him and asked him to let the 
rain fall. So he said to the people: “You are to work and plant 
all your fruits, then I will let the rain down and permit the plants 
to grow’. After this the taula-atua went and carried a big stone 
until he came to a chasm with water at the bottom. There he 
prayed and turned the stone seven times on his head, then he 
threw the stone down into the well. The water came gushing up 
and splashed the top. At this sign the taula-atua called out to the 
people that there would presently be a heavy rain. The people 
waited and waited for the rain, but there was no rain. Then the 
taula-atua told the people to go down to the sea and dive into 
the holes on the reef, and that would surely bring rain. So the 
people went down and dove into all the holes in the reef, but 
still no rain came, for the taula-atua had lied. 

It must not be supposed that the taula-atua were always 
unsuccessful in their efforts to produce rain. There was once 
a drought on the island; then the following taula-atua, Tukumulia, 
Tapuakikula, and Manongiholahetoa, called out to the people 
to come and march along holding a staff and hoisting a tapa flag 
(matini). This was for the purpose of producing rain. After two 
nights had passed there was heavy rain and the land was flooded. 
Then these taula-atua were considered the best, because their 
gods were able to produce rain. These taula-atua all lived at 
Lakepa. 

The business of being a taula-atua was somewhat risky, for 
some time after this Tukumulia and Manongiholahetoa lost 
their reputations. It seems that certain of the natives went off 
in a canoe in order to beg fish hooks and earrings from a sailing 
vesse] seen in the distance. The boat was further off than the 
natives had expected, and the result was that the pursuing canoe 
never returned to Niue. While the relatives of the lost natives 
were waiting they consulted the two taula-atua. These men, 
after they had been properly inspired by their gods, informed 
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the families to prepare a feast of taro, for the canoe would return 
the next day. Unfortunately the canoe never returned. 

The third taula-atua of Lakepa, Tapuakikula, was a woman. 
She had the same gods as Tukumulia. Tapuakikula wore earrings 
on her toes. When feasts were given with dances, she went out 
to dance, and when she danced the earrings on her toes rattled. 
This caused the gods Niuloa, Falahi, Upi, and other lesser gods 
to rejoice. This taula-atua had many men: one of them was a 
Tongan taula-atua. The gods of this woman took good care of 
the sick people, because these gods saw that she was a fine big 
woman and that she had many men. So the gods were kind to the 
people that came to this taula-atua. 

When Tapuakikula’s sons grew up they married her, because 
they saw that she was a beautiful woman with earrings on her 
toes, and that she danced every time a dance was given. So all 
of the people were proud of her, and they rejoiced greatly. 

Curing. One cause of sickness in the old days was supposed 
to be the loss of a man’s soul (angaanga). In this case the man 
would go to the faula-atua and beg for the return of his soul. 
The taula-atua would be properly paid, and he would then send 
his tupua (gods) to look for the soul. The taula-atua would usually 
claim that the sea snakes had abducted the soul. If the tawla-atua 
were able to recover the soul the sick person survived. If the 
taula-atua was unsuccessful, the sick person was apt to die from 
fright. 

When a taula-atua was performing a cure, he always went 
into a trance or fit, thus establishing communication with his 
gods. He would keep up an incessant whistling at the same 
time. I have received the following information concerning the 
methods of cure employed by Tukumulia of Lakepa. 

Niuloa, Falahi, and Upi were the gods that he prayed to. 
If a man was crippled, Tukumulia chewed some bitter leaves, 
such as the leaf of the fumamala tree, the leaf of the moota tree, 
and other bitter leaves of the bush. After these were thoroughly 
chewed, the taula-atua blew them into the ears and nostrils of 
the patient. Then Tukumulia called out to Niuloa, Falahi, and 
Upi, while the people stayed behind to ask the taula-atua which 
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god would come, whether it would be Niuloa or Falahi or Upi. 
Then the taula-atua called out to Falahi to come and help him 
heal the person. 

Some of the people lived, but others died. This was because 
the taula-atua only called upon one god to help him. (Evidently 
the taula-atua often called upon the wrong god!) 

I find mention made of another taula-atua of the olden days. 
Her name was Fanehecne, and she lived at Tuapa. When she 
went out to cure a man who was sick, she first wrapped up his 
body with herbs, and then she made a hat of some bitter herbs 
for his head. Finally she chewed some leaves and spat them out 
on the man who was sick, calling upon her gods. 

Cursing the Enemy. The iaula-atua was called upon by parties 
about to engage in warfare to prophesy the result of the conflict 
and to paralyze the enemy through the ceremony of tungi maama. 
This was a curse performed by the passing of spears through the 
smoke of a fire. 

The Present-day Taula-atua. As I have said before, the 
people of Niue pretend to look down upon the present-day 
taula-atua. When I informed my native friends that I proposed 
paying a visit to a famous faula-atua of Liku, Titituli by name, 
I was urged not to go. I was told that the cures practiced nowa- 
days are mostly all importations to the island from either Samoa, 
Tonga, or Fiji. I was also told that the beliefs of the present-day 
taula-atua are all pikopiko (false), and that they did not represent 
the opinions of the mass of the people. 

Needless to say, I did not give up my proposed trip. However, 
the above information should be kept in mind when reading the 
accounts given of the present-day taula-atua. Any opinion that 
they express on the subject of aitw (ghosts) or about the future 
world, represent the beliefs of the class of taula-atua themselves, 
rather than the ideas of the people of Niue as a whole. 

I found Titituli living in rather squalid surroundings a short 
distance from the center of the village. He was an elderly man, 
of age unknown. He was unkempt in appearance, and covered 
with sores from the yaws. He also suffered from elephantiasis, 
and his right leg was badly swollen. Finally, he was subject to 
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epileptic fits, and it was this fact which accounted for his official 
position in life. Titituli maintained his customary state of 
health until a couple of months after my visit, when while smoking 
in bed one night, he set it on fire. At present he limps around 
painfully, due to the fact that one of his sides is badly burned. 

After the usual gifts of tobacco and canned meat were pre- 
sented, I questioned the taula-atua concerning his ancestors. 
He informed me that his father was not a taula-atua, but that 
his grandfather, Munga-ulu, was one. The father was not subject 
to epileptic fits, but the grandfather was. 

I was given the following information on the subject of the 
aitu, and the curing of people. 

My informant is in the custom of communicating with his 
dead elder brothers, Fatamaka and Haimatatau. He actually 
sees them. When they come they are fakamauli, in black form. 
When the ghosts appear, the ‘au/a-atua usually loses consciousness, 
but at times he sees the ghosts without losing his senses. 

The ghosts pay the taula-atua a visit when somebody is sick. 
They inform him as to whether the patient is likely or not to live, 
and whether he is worthwhile treating. If the patient is a hopeless 
case the ghosts tell this to the tauta-atua; they also tell the taula- 
atua how to compound the medicines. If he makes a mistake, they 
come back and tell him. While compounding his medicines, 
Titituli recited the following charm: 

“Hoko hingoa fou tavali ke tavali kehe tuanaki noa, nofo fakaoti.”’ 

“My name is new shaking, shaking because you are coming, 
remain until the end.’’) 

Titituli uses leaves in the making up of his medicines. He 
also uses the barks of various trees, as the ¢elie tree, the panopano 
tree, the kahame tree, and the ngahu tree. The leaves and barks 
are well mixed and then wrapped in /auw-kaka, the outside fibre 
of the cocoanut tree. This mixture is then distilled in water. 

The taula-atua rubbed leaves on his hands before he went 
to a patient to administer massage. The Niue people were very 
fond of massage, and it was considered efficient for the driving 
out of evil spirits. At other times the taula-atua made bad smells 
by tne pounding of leaves, and he drove out the aitu in this 
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manner. Or else he placed one leaf on the patient’s mouth, and 
another on the patient’s nose, and thereby relieved the sufferer 
from the ghosts, since they were unable to bear the smell of the 
leaves. The ghosts came out of the sufferer in the form of human 
beings. I asked the taula-atua whether the ghosts ever took 
refuge in animals on being driven out of the patient, as, for 
example, in swine, as was the case according to the words of the 
New Testament; but the taula-atua denied that this has ever 
happened in Niue. 

The taula-atua often beat and cut people in order to relieve 
them of their unpleasant spiritual parasites. Titituli denied 
using these forms of cures. The Niue people have always been 
fond of bleeding themselves with a shark’s tooth in order to 
relieve headache, but this is usually a matter of home treatment, 
as is massage (tukituki). 

On being questioned further concerning the nature of the 
aitu, Titituli gave the following information. 

‘Sometimes I can see the ghosts (aitu) sitting on the tops of 
graves. They often travel together in flocks. Only angry aitu 
attack people. They first attack people by entering into them 
on the shoulders, or ears, or the back of the neck, or the thigh. 
Ghosts whistle and call out to one another. They do not address 
ordinary beings, however. 

“When people eat good food, and live in comfortable houses, 
the ghosts become angry. Then they enter into (heke) this kind 
of people and make them sick. 

“When human beings die they linger around the earth. The 
relatives of the dead wait to catch the ghost and wash it clean so 
that it may become bright and visible to others in po. The names 
of the ghost islands are (1) Fonua Ngalo, the Missing Land, (2) Ha 
Tala Fale, and (3) Namu Efi. (I cannot translate the second 
name. The third is identical with the name of an ancient god, 
and means pleasant smell.) Spirits travel on top of the water, 
and thus go from one of these islands to the others. They 
travel on pieces of wood which are propelled by the tides. A 
small piece of wood will hold from 300 to 400 ghosts. Baby 


spirits go to Fonua Ngalo. They grow up there and come back to 
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take revenge upon their parents if they were murdered as 
infants.”’ 

Wishing to obtain further information concerning the modern 
taula-atua of Niue, I next consulted Hipa, the native chief of 
police. The administration had for a long time been combating 
the influence of the taula-atua, and I correctly inferred that Hipa 
would have records regarding the doctrines and practices of the 
modern practitioners of this occult art. The following texts refer to 
some of the taula-atua with whom Hipa has had dealings, either 
recently or in the past. 

(1) The male taula-atua of Tuapa. It was his custom to prepare medi- 
cine from various countries; some of the medicines were taken from Tonga 
and some from Fiji. He gave his medicines to people to eat, if they were 
ghost-ridden as shown by their having pains in their chests. All of his ghosts 
were blind. 

Suddenly the ghosts of Fiji and the ghosts of Tonga fought, and the 
ghosts of Tonga were defeated whilst those of Fiji were victorious. Therefore 
the medicine from Fiji was very powerful, and some of it most useful indeed 

(2) The male faula-atua of Lakepa, named Nukuhana. It was the 
custom of this man to pray to the ghosts to come. Then all the ghosts 
gathered together from the different islands. These ghosts had swollen legs, 
swollen arms, and swollen heads. They were no good. They only walked 
about and slept, but they did not find any people to attack. They were very 
lazy and they did not do very much work. Their medicines were useful to 
people, if the people were troubled with swollen legs, or swollen arms, or 
swollen heads. 

(3) The male faula-aiua of Liku. It was the custom of this faula-atua to 
go out when the cock crowed in the morning and visit his sick people. When 
he arrived at the home of his sick people he called out for his ghosts to come. 

After a little time had passed the ghosts entered into the ftaula-atua. 
Then the taula-atua touched with his hands the sick man and recited his 
charm. 

The custom of the ghosts of this /aula-atua was to live beside the water, 
and it was their custom to ride on the waves when the ocean was rough and 
thus to come to shore (surf riding). Suddenly they would go and possess the 
waves, singing and laughing, and calling out, “Stay back if your body is 
weak.”’ Then the /aula-atua would answer, ‘‘Oh, my children, have you gone 
to a far country that I do not see you?” 

4) The female faula-atua of Hakupu. She had many ghosts (aitu) 
One of her ghosts ruled over all the others. These were the words of the 
taula-atua: “My chief ghost is very large; he is a man, but his hair is very long 
He has two eyes in the back of his head, and two in the front of his head 
It is his custom to see all of the people; nothing is hidden from him. He can 
see a man when he comes in the front of him, and also when he approaches 
from the rear. It is his custom to marry all of the women of the island during 
the night. He rules over all of the other ghosts.” 
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(5) The male faula-atua of Avatele. It was his custom to remain in his 
house until the moon came up in the evening. Then the ghosts possessed 
him, and they talked in various languages, shaking his arms about, and 
calling out in loud voices. This is the song that they sang: “The wind will 
blow from the horizon. The people will go along the main road, they go from 
one side to the other, they go from east to west. They do not go straight 
along the road lest they be struck by the aitu.” 

He said that it was the custom of the ghosts to ride on pau leaves, and 
pieces of wood, and all the rubbish that floats in the sea. These were the 
canoes of the ghosts. 

(6) The story of the male /aula-atua of Tamakautonga. This taula-atua 
had one ghost. He said that it was the custom of his ghost to swallow money 
when people gave it to him. The money remained in his stomach. But if his 
parents asked him for the money he was able to let it come out of his stomach. 
The name of this ghost was Fatupu. He was called Fatupu because he 
swallowed money and he was able to disgorge it again. 

The ghosts spoke good words to the faula-atua, and this made his 
medicines beneficial. The ghost gave no medicines to the sick people unless 
he was approached with money. When the ghost talks, the sick man is 
healed. The ghost has only to speak words from his mouth (the mouth of the 
taula-atua), and the sick man is healed. 

(7) The male taula-atua of Hikutavaki. It was the custom of this 
taula-atua to rave at the time that he was possessed by his ghosts. It was his 
custom to dance and sing at twelve o’clock in the daytime. If the people went 
to his house to get him, he would suddenly flee. Sometimes his ghosts entered 
into him, and he fled to the barren bush and lived there alone. Then he would 
call out to the ghosts, using English and Rarotongan words. He said that the 
ghosts of Rarotonga were there. 

It was his custom when he found himself surrounded by a crowd of 
people to go up and stay in the high places, and whistle down. He had 
handkerchiefs in his hands, and he waved these down to the people. If the 
people came up to him he fled, and entering his house, he shut his door. 


It is evident from an examination of these documents that 
all of the ‘aula-atua were not in the same class. Thus number 6 
was evidently in good mental health, and was merely suffering from 
what is sometimes called the “money consciousness”. On the 
other hand taula-atua number 7 presents an evident case of 
intermittent insanity. 

The taula-atua were never regarded with awe in Niue, ex- 
cepting when they were in a fit, and thus showed clear signs of 
being possessed by gods, or, in modern times, by ghosts. Feeble- 
mindedness is treated with scorn in Niue today, but insanity 
still calls forth respect. 


BERNICE PAUAHI BisHop Museum, 
Hawan. 
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NOTES FROM THE MAYA AREA 
By FRANS BLOM 


URING the years 1921-23, I had the opportunity of making 

some trips in the states of Tabasco and Chiapas in 

Southern Mexico and on these trips saw several Maya sites 
of which the two described below have not previously been 
reported. 

The first of these is situated close to the Finca Encanto on a 
branch of the upper Tulija River. The Tulija River comes from 
the mountains behind Palenque and runs towards the northwest. 
By Salto de Agua it leaves the mountain ranges, and finally joins 
the Macuspana River below the town of Macuspana in Tabasco. 
The Finca Encanto belongs to a German American mahogany 
and coffee concern; it is situated in the heart of huge tropical 
forests, two days’ ride over very bad mountain trails to the south 
of the famous ruins of Palenque. Three days’ ride further to the 
south over even worse trails one reaches the settlement of Bacha- 
jon, inhabited by Indians of the Maya-Tzeltal tribe. The products 
of the Finca Encanto are transported in native dugouts on the 
Tulija River, a five days journey to Salto de Agua. 

Arriving at the excellent houses of the Finca my attention was 
at once attracted by an oblong stone tablet lying in the pavement 
of a path leading up to the main house. And as I entered the 
porch that runs around the house, I saw another tablet inserted 
in one of the walls. These two tablets were covered with incised 
designs representing human figures of distinct Maya character. 

The tablet (Figure 1) inserted in the wall of the house is the 
larger of the two. It measures 1.10 meters high by 80 centimeters 
broad, it is of a fine textured white limestone and the two figures 
represented on the surface are incised in outline. On the right side 
a walking person is represented; his face seems to be covered by a 
mask and on his head he wears an elaborate head-dress. He is 
walking towards a standing person and is carrying some kind of 
ceremonial bar under his left arm. In his right hand he is holding 
403 
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a long stick. One end of the ceremonial bar is ornamented with 
a conventionalized serpent’s head. He appears to be walking on 
an ornamented terrace that reminds one of the facades of the 
New Empire Temples. This figure covers about two thirds of 
the tablet. 


FincaEncante Chiapas 


Fic. 1. Larger incised tablet at Finca Encanto, Chiapas, Mexico 
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On the left side of the tablet a standing priestly figure is seen. 
This figure resembles the priests standing on either side of the 
famous Palenque tablets. This priest wears a head-dress wherein 
a “Serpent-bird” is recognized. Around his neck he wears a 
necklace with a shell gorget. The upper part of his body is nude 
and around his waist he wears a belt with hanging fringes. At the 
back a mask is attached to this belt. Under the nose a small 
cavity was noticed containing some resinous substance; probably 
a nose plug of some other kind of stone was formerly attached here. 


Fic. 2. Smaller incised tablet at Finca Encanto, Chiapas 


The smaller tablet (Figure 2) is 83 centimeters high by 50 
centimeters broad. The figure represents a standing priest 
incised in the surface of the stone in left profile. The head-dress is 
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similar to that of the standing figure in the larger tablet. It is 
interesting to note the way in which the figure holds his hands, 
pointing with the left hand downwards. As on the large tablet 
this figure likewise has a cavity under the nose, filled with resinous 
substance. In front of the figure is a large ornamental scroll and 
some circles filled with cross hatching. As this tablet for a long 
time had been exposed to the tropical rains and to the wear of 
the shoes of the people walking over it, the ornament is somewhat 
effaced. 

In style these tablets resemble the low-relief of Palenque and 
in technique they are similar to the tablet found by Maler at Xupa 
and published in the Memoirs of the Peabody Museum, Vol. II, 
No. 1, p. 21, Fig. 4. 

A visit to the ruins of Xupa in January, 1923, revealed that 
this site is of minor importance and has been considerably over- 
estimated by Mr. Maler. Though a careful search was made, the 
tablet reproduced by him was not found; later I was informed that 
it had been removed to a plantation on the lower Chacamas 
River, from which it has now disappeared. 

The manager of the Finca Encanto, Mr. Linke Timbler, kindly 
provided me with a guide to show me the place from which the 
tablets had been brought. From the Finca, we rode to the north- 
east, and after crossing the Encanto River, we reached a gradually 
rising slope. Climbing this slope, at a distance of five kilometers 
from the Finca, we reached several walls and embankments 
arranged around a plaza. On the top of the embankments are 
several mounds. The plaza is surrounded on three sides by these 
embankments and mounds, to the west, north and east. On the 
southern side are no embankments but the downward slope of 
the hill has been terraced and indications of stairways were found. 
The northern side consists of a hillside artificially terraced and 
with two mounds facing the plaza. 

Figure 3 shows a sketch plan of the group. The retention walls 
of the embankments are built of limestone flakes and in no place 
were signs of mortar found. (See Figure 4.) Likewise no signs of 
buildings were found and I therefore believe that the tablets were 
set up in temples built of perishable material as thatched huts. 
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The larger tablet was found by an excavation in the middle 
mound shown on the left side in Fig. 3, at a depth of one meter, 
and the smaller tablet where the trail crosses the fifth contour on 
the right side of the plan. 
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Fic. 3. Sketch plan of ruins five kilometers northeast of Finca Encanto, Chiapas 


The same gentleman advised me that he, a few days before 
my arrival, received a report from some Indians of ruins similar 
to those described above at a distance of two days’ voyage into 
the mountains close to a small lagoon from which the Encanto 
River arises. He also told me of a mound lying close to the Finca 
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in a field, and that pottery had been found in the sides of this 
mound. 

Another trip brought me to a small Indian settlement at a 
distance of 14 kilometers to the southwest of the town of Macus- 
pana. This settlement is called Tortuguero. 


ric. 4. Retention walls of ruins five kilometers northeast of Finca Encanto, Chiapas 


In the first volume, numbers 8 - 12 of Ethnos, an anthro- 
pological publication under the direction of Dr. M. Gamio in 
Mexico City, General J. D. Ramirez Garrido publishes a rather 
fantastic article on the ruins of “El Tortuguero” calling this 
“El verdadero Tepetitan’’. 

General Garrido attempts to prove that these ruins located 
close to Tortuguero are remnants of the town Tepetitan, through 
which Cortez passed on his marvelous expedition from Tenoch- 
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titlan to Honduras in 1524. It is not necessary to go into details 
as to the correctness of General Garrido’s somewhat fanciful 
statements. I only wish to draw attention to the fact that he 
is the first to mention these ruins and to give a short description 
of them. He also gives a rough plan and drawings of two figures. 
The following is a summary of the structures found by 
him: 

Nine mounds or pyramids are referred to as well as two figures 
carved in stone. These are the figures reproduced in drawing and 
called man and woman. Furthermore, the General speaks of one 
circular stone table, as well as one large stone table with a circular 
perforation in one of its corners. Strangely enough he does not 
mention with one word the most important monument at this 
site, a stela with inscription. 

In May 1922, I spent some hours at Tortuguero and later 
published a short note on the stela which I discovered there in 
Volume I, No. 1, Second Epoch of Ethnos. 

As the inscription on this stela has now been partly deciphered 
by Dr. S. G. Morley and it appears that the ruins at Tortuguero 
represent the western extremity of dated Maya monuments, some 
more details regarding this site will be given in the following 
paragraphs. 

From the lowlands of Tabasco a limestone mountain rises 
gradually from the northwest towards the southeast, ending 
abruptly in a high vertical wall. This mountain is a forerunner 
of the Chiapas mountains and at the foot of its southeastern end 
the small settlement called Tortuguero is situated. A trail, the 
highway between Macuspana and Teapa, passes through Tortu 
guero, and between this trail and the vertical wail of the mountain 
the ruins are located. Arriving at the huts of Tortuguero 
May 17, 1922, in the afternoon, an old Indian, by name, Sabino 
Lopez, told me of ruined temples and mounds close to his house, 
and the following morning I set out to investigate. Through some 
cornfields, we reached the foot of the mountain. To the right and 
left of our path, I saw artificial terraces. Here and there I stopped 
to pick up bits of broken pottery, heads of small figures, and frag 


ments of ornaments all made of burnt clay. In some places, I 
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practically walked on a carpet of these remains of an ancient, 
densely populated settlement. 

Entering the high forest that surrounds the Cerro de Tortu- 
guero, we soon reached several mounds built of loose limestone 
blocks, in the form of truncated pyramids. Between these mounds 
were plazas and artificial terraces. On one of these plazas old 
Don Sabino showed me some figures carved in limestone. One of 
these represents a human being, somewhat crudely carved, 
wearing a loincloth ornamented in the style of the Maya. Head 
and feet are missing. The other figure represents the head and 
part of the body of a snake, not, as General Garrido says, a woman. 
What he takes for hieroglyphs are the scales on the belly of the 
snake. 

The largest mound in the group lies to the north of this plaza. 
It rises in terraces and on its southern side is a niche in which lies 
a circular stone table. Further up and on the northeastern corner 
of the mound is a Jarge square stone tablet with a circular perfora- 
tion of ten centimeters in diameter in one corner. Otherwise, I did 
not find any sculptured stones on this mound, but on its top I 
noticed walls built of small limestone slabs held together by 
mortar, probably the remnants of a building. 

As my time was limited, I did not search this mound very 
carefully but continued to follow Don Sabino in order to see the 
marvelous stone whereupon was to be found carved a “tizre- 
hombre”, tiger man, he had described to me the previous 
night. 

At a distance of about two hundred meters to the south of the 
principal pyramid we found a large monolith, a stela. On the side 
facing up eight blocks of hieroglyphs and under these a crude 
representation of an animal with a human head are carved. 
Though at the time unfamiliar with the intricacies of Maya 
hieroglyphs, I at once proceeded to draw the inscription on the 
stone. The results of this labor are shown in the accompanying 
Figure 5. In Figure 6, the entire stela is represented. 

Later I sent the drawing to Dr. S. G. Morley and in his 
letters dated September 30 and November 29, 1922, he gives 
the following deciphering. I quote the last of these letters. 
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Fic. 6. Entire upper face of stela at Cerro Macuspana, Tortuguera, Chiapas. 
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“The date I read as: (9.10.13.0.0.) 1 Ahau 3 Kankin. The 
part in brackets not being actually recorded, but implied in the 
Tun 13, i.e. the second half of the second glyph. 

“1 think the Initial Series 9.10.13.0.0., 1 Ahau 3 Kankin is 
perfectly safe here since not for many thousands of years both 
before as well as after 9.10.13.0.0. could another Tun end on a day 
1 Ahau 3 Kankin, and from your drawing I am satisfied that this 
is the date recorded in the first two glyphs.” 

Among the objects found on the ground was a large green 
stone ear plug and a huge quantity of figurines of clay, all typically 
Maya. Unfortunately, I was not able to photograph the stela 
as I had run out of film, but it is my hope that I will soon be able 
to return to Tortuguero in order to make a thorough study of 
these ruins, as well as to search for several buildings reported in 
that locality. 

I wish to express my thanks to Dr. Gamio for permission to 
republish Figure 6 from the Ethnos. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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Unter Feuerland-Indianern; eine Forschungsreise zu den siidlichsten 
Bewohnern der Erde mit M. Gusinde. WtLHELM Koppers. 
Stuttgart: Strecker u. Schréder, 1924. 243 pp., 74 ills., 1 map. 


In 1922 Dr. Koppers joined Father M. Gusinde in a several 
months’ expedition to the Yagan of Tierra del Fuego, who had 
dwindled down to a bare fourscore of men, women, and children. 
Although the present volume is merely a preliminary popular account, 
it contains data of the utmost value to all ethnologists. Father 
Gusinde had paved the way on two previous trips, and the book is 
enriched by supplementary material gathered by him during a fourth 
sojourn among the Fuegians, subsequent to Father Koppers’ return 
to Vienna. It is of course impossible to give an adequate notion here 
of the contents of this report, accordingly I will content myself with 
pointing out certain matters of special interest to Americanists. 

The Yagan have two impressive ceremonial complexes,—an 
initiation festival open to both sexes and a men’s tribal society using 
masks to terrorize the women. The former plays a far greater part 
in the minds of the people, and the author considers it an indigenous 
institution only modified in detail by contact with the Alakaluf 
(p. 77). On the other hand, the men’s organization seems to have 
been borrowed from the Ona and figures in merely attenuated form: 
thus, while the Ona killed a member if he divulged the secrets of 
the fraternity, such rigor does not seem to have been exercised by 
the Yagan even in palmier days (pp. 103, 113, 129). A detail of the 
utmost importance is the combination of two features with the 
general initiation: the novice’s obligatory sucking of water through 
a hollow bone tube, and the use of a special scratching-stick (pp. 54, 
89). The association of both with rites of adolescence is of course 
purely arbitrary, and its occurrence in the extreme tip of South 
America links this marginal area with so remote a portion of the New 
World as British Columbia. Other phenomena of presumably great 
antiquity but not of specifically American character include the 
taboo on names of the dead and the practice of laceration in mourning 
(p. 161 f.). The admission of women into the secret fraternity if they 
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happen to stumble into a meeting (p. 110) is likewise reminiscent of 
certain North American customs (Pueblo Indians), but is probably 
intelligible on general psychological grounds: since the Yagan recoiled 
from killing the intruders, the natural alternative was adoption 
coupled with a pledge of silence. 

The medical theory of disease as the consequence of intrusive 
pebbles (p. 175) that must be extracted by the physician has a 
distribution suggesting great age not only in America but in the 
world at large. However, Dr. Koppers gives interesting evidence of 
an ancillary view that in North America is largely restricted to the 
Eskimo and the Northwest, so as to indicate a Siberian origin: this 
is the notion that illness is caused by the loss of the soul. Thus, an 
old Yagan believed that an enemy had conjured away his grand- 
daughter’s soul, while another interpreted Father Gusinde’s stum- 
bling and falling in the initiation lodge as a sign that his soul had 
fled and must be recalled (pp. 72, 83). A definite historical appraisal 
of this conceivably Asiatic trait will be possible only after a fuller 
collection of relevant South American data. 

The material presented on the making of a shaman (pp. 170-187) 
is very valuable. A special school was held for the training of those 
young people who felt the call or were impelled by their families, but 
those of a mature age who had experienced certain types of visionary 
experiences were permitted to become shamans without further ado, 
the office being open to both sexes. The account of revelations recalls 
some of the statements on the acquisition of Californian tutelaries. 

Only one other feature can be discussed here,—the occurrence of 
two culture-heroes, of whom the younger systematically thwarts 
the elder’s philanthropic designs as to fire-making, hunting, and 
death (pp. 202-208). The marplot motive is strikingly similar to 
that of Shoshoni and Maidu folklore. 

Fathers Koppers and Gusinde have placed us all under great 
obligations, and we may reasonably expect much further enlighten- 
ment from their prospective monograph. It would be especially 
interesting to secure some statement as to the kinship nomenclature 
for the Yagan are apparently a sibless people and the comparison 
of their terminology with that of other sibless tribes, such as the 
Basin Shoshoneans, Chukchi, and Andamanese, would prove a 
fascinating task. 

Rosert H. Lowie 
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La Poblacién del Valle de Teotihuacén. Manvurt GAmio. Mexico: 
Direccién de Antropologia, Secretaria de Agricultura y Fomento; 
1922, 3 vols., 1624 pp., 309 pls. 

“It consists of three large volumes, in octavo form with a total of 
one thousand six hundred and twenty-four pages, two hundred and 
sixty-seven illustrations intercalated throughout the text, and three 
hundred and nine loose-leaf plates, divided into twenty trichromes, 
fourteen lithographs, four hundred and ninety-seven half-tone 
engravings, two hundred and thirty-eight line engravings, and three 
steel] engravings, besides the forty-one decorative borders, twenty-five 
chapter headings and twenty-eight vignettes designed in penwork. 
The books are printed on the very best quality of paper.’”’ So runs 
the English announcement of this monumental work. 

This report embodies the results of some five years of preparation, 
survey, investigation, and excavation on the part of the combined 
force of the Mexican Department of Anthropology, with the assist- 
ance of a corps of specialists from other governmental scientific 
departments, including biologists, geologists, meteorologists, and 
even artists and musicians. It is but the first of a series of such surveys 
which Dr. Gamio, the Director of Anthropology and editor, has 
planned and hopes to complete, each one containing the results of 
a complete survey of the anthropological, sociological, and economic 
aspects of a representative district of each of the varied cultural 
areas of Mexico. 

In 1916, Dr. Gamio, in his inspiring work, Forjando Patria, 
“Forging a Fatherland,” promulgated his thesis that only by realizing 
the essential Indian basis of the Mexican nation and by building upon 
this can Mexico achieve a national homogeneity and culture and 
consequently peace and prosperity. In pursuance of this ideal, upon 
taking charge of the Department of Anthropology in 1917, Dr Gamio 
inaugurated the first of a series of representative surveys which are 
intended eventually to cover every one of the varied environmental 
and ethnological provinces of Mexico Thus, the nation was divided 
into eleven regions of relative homogeneity, that one containing the 
Valley of Mexico and including the states of Mexico, Hidalgo, Puebla, 
and Tlaxcala being selected as the first point of attack The Valley of 
Teotihuacan, on account of its archaeclogical importance and its 
complete historical records, was selected for intensive survey as 
representative of this province. How intensive, thorough, and com- 
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plete this survey has been can be appreciated by a perusal of the 
captions of the 37 chapters, written and signed by a competent 
scientific expert, of which the report is composed During several 
successive revolutions and through several changes in government, 
the Department of Anthropology kept steadfastly at its task until 
the survey was brought to a successful conclusion 

The first volume is that of the greatest interest to archaeologists, 
consisting of three parts: Introduction, Synthesis, Conclusion and 
Remarks; Physico-Biological Survey; and the Pre-Hispanic Inhab- 
itants. The second volume contains The Colonial Inhabitants and 
The Inhabitants During the Nineteenth Century, a volume of lesser 
interest to anthropologists, while the third volume refers to The 
Contemporaneous Inhabitants and contains considerable valuable 
material on somatology, ethnology, folklore, and linguistics. 

Fortunately for English-speaking students, the first part, the 
Introduction, Synthesis, and Conclusion, has been translated into 
English by Dr Gamio and is published separately as a work of 98 
pages, illustrated by 66 selected plates It gives a concise digest of 
the main results of the work and is excellently presented and printed, 
though marred by frequent errors of English orthography 

The three main volumes consisting of the Spanish original of the 
Synthesis and the detailed reports on which this is based are, of 
course, available only to readers of Spanish 

In the Synthesis is to be found the detailed report, profusely 
illustrated, on the excavation of the beautiful Temple of Quetzalcoatl 
which was discovered too late for this report to be included in its 
proper place in the chapter on the Archaeology of Teotihuacan. Here 
also Dr. Gamio expressed his views regarding the age of Teotihuacan 
and the relations between the Toltec and other Mexican cultures. 
He stated his belief that the Toltecs were the first builders in the 
Valley of Mexico, since no archaic architectonic remains were known, 
a theory which he has doubtless now abandoned in view of recent 
discoveries of pyramids of the Archaic Culture in the Valley. He, 
therefore, believed that the Toltec architectural features were derived 
from those of the ruder cultures of Northern Mexico, which viewpoint, 
without great exception or modification, will probably be accepted by 
most Americanists. He furthermore claims for the oldest edifices 
at Teotihuacan an age in excess of the Mava, and therefore tentative- 
ly ascribes to them an age of 2500 or 3000 vears. His grounds for this 
belief are that no Maya influence is evident at Teotihuacan while 
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only slight Toltec influence is apparent at Maya sites, most of the 
formerly accepted Toltec influence being ascribed by the author to 
the Aztecs. In these views he takes issue with most of the other 
American students of Maya. He furthermore claims that the real 
Tula, the traditional Tollan, was Teotihuacan, not the present site 
known by that name. 

The greater part of volume 1, 312 pages and 130 plates, is devoted 
to The Pre-Hispanic Population, consisting of eight chapters on 
Physical Type, Intellectual Manifestations, and Archaeology. The 
first topic is treated very cursively on account of lack of material 
discovered by or afforded to the Department and the conclusions 
practically merely repeat the published report of Hrdlitka to the 
effect that the ancient inhabitants of Teotihuacan were brachyceph- 
alic and practised artificial deformation. The main conclusions of 
the chapter on Intellectual Manifestations of Culture are that the 
exact etymology of the name Teotihuacan is disputed, but undoubted- 
ly refers to a sacred place and that the builders of the sacred city 
were the Toltecs, whose principal gods were the Sun and the Moon, 
the rain god Tlaloc, the fire god Huehueteotl, and the wind god 
Quetzalcoatl. 

Of consummate interest to Americanists are the remaining chap- 
ters on archaeology, giving as they do the full details, amply il- 
lustrated by photographs, maps, plans, drawings, and reconstructions, 
of the recent excavations at Teotihuacan carried out by the depart- 
ment, combined and digested with the results of earlier investigations. 
No chapter is devoted to the Archaic horizon as such, a lamentable 
defect, but several phases of Toltec culture, stratigraphy and ex- 
tension, the later Toltec or Acolhua and the Aztec horizons all 
receive separate treatment, as well as the relations between the 
several cultures. 

The scientific conclusions may be succinctly condensed as follows: 
Three main epochs or periods of occupation are distinguished. In all 
periods the pyramid was the fundamental architectural concept. 
In practically every instance there was a levelling and filling-up of 
the structures of the first period-and a superposition of structures of 
the second epoch without regard to the walls and lines of the original 
structure. The second was that of the maximum development, 
sculptured stones being much more common and painted frescos 
superior in this period. The third epoch was one of decadence, the 
painted wall frescos employing fewer colors. Pottery figurines of the 
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archaic type were found in the adobes composing the greater mass of 
the Pyramid of the Sun, affording additional evidence, if any more 
were required, of the primacy of this type. Of maximum interest is 
the report on the investigations of 1917, with their excavations in 
the great plaza known as the Citadel. The pyramids excavated 
during this work were carefully restored on the basis of their original 
lines to protect them from further deterioration, but this was done 
in such a way as to cause no confusion between original and restored 
surfaces. In the section of the chapter on Sculpture the statement 
is made that some of the material used in the construction of certain 
features was brought from other parts of Mexico at considerable 
distances. 

Under the heading of Minor Arts the important question of 
pottery and figurine types is treated, and the relations between the 
Archaic and the Toltec horizons. Gamio distinguishes three main 
types, archaic, transition, and Teotihuacan or Toltec, in addition to 
the later Aztec. The Archaic culture, of this region at least, he 
identifies with the Otomi. Apparently the only grounds for this 
identification are traditional and historical records. The Toltecs he 
assumes, also without presenting convincing evidence, to have been 
later immigrants who occupied the Valley and absorbed the archaic 
culture, producing the transitional and early Toltec cultures. These 
appear to the reviewer to be merely plausible hypotheses which, 
in the absence of stratigraphical and comparative archaeological 
evidence, should not be accepted as more than possible or probable 
theories that will require further proof 

Many stratigraphical excavations were made in the vicinity of 
the ruins and careful studies made as demonstrated in the many 
tables, the main conclusions of this investigation being that there 
were two, or possibly three, periods of maximum occupation and 
other periods of relative abandonment, as shown by the fertility of 
certain strata and the sterility of others, and that the Aztec and 
Toltec cultures were coeval and coexistent for a long period, since 
objects of Aztec type are found, although always in very small 
quantities, in practically all strata except the very lowest. Both 
plain and decorated Toltec ware were found throughout the entire 
deposition, but the plain ware is always in excess. Most unfortunate- 
ly, no account was taken of Archaic remains during the excavations, 
and consequently no conclusions are based on them. An attempt was 
made to determine the age of Teotihuacan, using as a criterion the 
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depth of the deposit around churches of known age in the region, but 
no satisfactory results were secured. As regards cultural extension, 
objects of Teotihuacan or Toltec type are reported from all the 
Valley of Mexico, Cholula, Tepeaca, and the states of Mexico, 
Puebla, Tlaxcala, Hidalgo, Vera Cruz, Oaxaca, and Guerrero. 

In regard to the later historical periods of Teotihuacan, the 
conclusion is expressed that the city was completely abandoned at 
the time of the Nahua irruption, but that Toltec communities which 
maintained uninterrupted intercourse with the newcomers existed 
in many other places in the Valley. Thus vases with Toltec elements 
have been found amid the ruins of the great Aztec temple in Mexico 
City. The Toltec god Tlaloc was probably taken over by the invaders, 
but the cases of Huehueteotl and Quetzalcoatl are less certain. The 
Toltecs, abandoning Teotihuacan, are believed to have fused with 
the less cultured Otomi Chichimecs and Nahua Colhuas to form the 
Acolhua nation with their capital at Texcoco. On the arrival of 
the Aztecs, Teotihuacan was still a sacred site, though abandoned, 
and was in ruins at the time of the Spanish Conquest. These later 
conclusions are, like many preceding ones, based on traditional 
evidence, hence in the opinion of the reviewer, they should be con- 
sidered merely tentative hypotheses until proven by actual investi- 
gation. 

Volume 2, containing parts 3 on The Colonial Population, and 
4 on The Population in the Nineteenth Century, is of slight interest 
to American anthropologists. It treats of economic, social, and 
religious life, colonial architecture, history, and similar topics. 

Volume 3, the fifth part, on The Contemporary Population, is 
also primarily of interest to sociologists, though containing much of 
interest for students of Mexican archaeology and linguistics. Thus 
the bulk of the volume is occupied by a detailed report of the back- 
ward and pitiful economic, social, and religious phases of the life of 
the present population, typical Mexican peons, and the measures 
taken for the betterment of these conditions. It is a fascinating story 
of a great work, involving the installation of better methods of 
communication, roads and bridges, irrigation, the establishment of 
model farms and cultivation methods, model schools, houses for 
the peon, and ceramic and textile industries. 

Of special interest to ethnologists are the chapters on physical 
type, ethnographic notes, folklore and dialect of Mexican. The 
present population of Teotihuacan is seen as a people in decadence. 
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They are of short stature, averaging 162 cm.,—the mixed-bloods 
being of greater height—mesocephalic or sub-brachycephalic with 
a mean cranial index of 80, mesorrhine and with an average pulse of 
78. No attempt was made to compare these results with observations 
on other Mexican natives. The religious, social, and personal phases 
of the life of the present native are treated in detail as well as the 
economic life and industries. A large collection of folklore is given 
including tales, legends, proverbs, nicknames, religious dramas, 
superstitions and magical practises, and a collection of songs. In 
the stories animal tales predominate, the folklore being a mixture 
of aboriginal and European elements. The ubiquitous story of 
Pedro de Urdimal is claimed to be taken from a novel of the 17th 
century, a claim which will doubtless be disputed by most students 
of Spanish folklore. Naturally, the collection of folklore can be but 
a fraction of that locally extant. The study of the local Mexican 
(Nahua) language considers principally the local variations from the 
classical Mexican but appears to be carefully and scientifically done. 
A good vocabulary is appended. 

The dominant note of the entire work is completeness and com- 
prehensiveness. Every possible phase of the survey is treated with 
Teutonic thoroughness amounting in parts almost to excess. The 
uncritical floridity of verbiage so frequent in Latin scientific publica- 
tions, which thus lose much of their convincing force, is noticeably 
absent, the many reports being written in a straightforward scientific 
style. The volumes are tributes to the admirable ability of the 
Mexican printer, engraver, artist, and binder, being of a quality not 
to be excelled anywhere, and forming a welcome contrast to the 
atrocious blotting-paper perpetrations so frequently emitted from 
Latin-America. The decorative chapter-headings lend a note of 
artistic charm to the general effect. 

The Direccién de Antropologia is to be congratulated on having 
completed with such thoroughness and excellence its initial survey. 
If it is able to carry out to a like result the remainder of its immense 
program, it will not only have achieved a work of vital importance 
for the future of Mexico and the Mexican peon, but one of inestimable 
value to students of American anthropology, but, so frank and 
honest has been the discussion of the influence of the Church and of 
the agrarian problem that one cannot but fear that it may have 
aroused the hostility of powerful influences which may before long 
be felt. 

J. A. Mason 
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Japanese Sword-Mount;, in the Collections of Field Museum. HELEN 
C. Guwnsautus, Assistant Curator of Japanese Ethnology. 
(Field Museum of Natural History, Publication 216, Anthro- 
pological Series, vol. XVI, 195 pp., 61 pl. 1923.) 


In the art of working metals, the Japanese stand preeminent. 
Through their infinite patience and skill of hand and eye, such 
refractory materials as tough iron and steel, as well as the softer 
alloys, assume forms of great delicacy and beauty. This ability is 
exemplified in the highest degree in the sword-mounts and sword 
furniture produced in Japan from the fifteenth to the nineteenth 
centuries. The present publication describing the collection of the 
sword-mounts in the Field Museum is of value, therefore, to the 
art student. 

It is of even greater value to the collector who wishes a book of 
reference of makers and signatures. The discussion of the sword- 
mounts is divided into a chronological account and a classification 
of makers by schools. The chronological sequence is important in 
a broad, historical sense. There is a development, both in the handling 
of the materials and in the refinement and elaboration of design, 
from the heavy iron and steel guards of the armorers and sword- 
smiths of the fifteenth century to the masterpieces of the workers in 
metals in the nineteenth century. The author skillfully indicates in 
the opening paragraph of each chapter the steps in this development, 
and points out the various historical and other factors that assisted. 
She also draws very close distinctions between the work of the differ- 
ent schools which arose from time to time in various parts of the 
country and which carried on their particular traditions for many 
generations. The famous Kaniye, for example, and his followers made 
use of hard iron which he sculptured in high relief and inlaid with 
gold and silver; the Hirata family achieved their designs by means 
of cutting away the iron in negative silhouette; while Joi and other 
of the Nava school chiselled an alloy of bronze with designs in 
imitation of the brush strokes of a painter (katakiribori). These and 
many other processes are explained and illustrated in the splendid 
reproductions in the plates. Preference for various subjects was shown 
by different masters and became characteristic of the work of their 
followers. Thus Jakushi, who had once been a painter, depicted 
landscapes on his sword-guards; Somin had a liking for tigers, 
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mystic lions, flowers, and the half-god, Hotei; while Soten delighted 
to depict scenes from Japanese history and folk-lore. 

This suggests the more purely anthropological value of this 
publication. The author has gathered under the title of sword- 
guards a considerable group of Japanese myths and folk-lore. She 
has explained not only the maker, the material used, the process 
employed, but also the significance of the design (and in many cases, 
why this design was used) of every object illustrated in the back of 
the book (about 180 items are given in the plates). A few examples 
will suffice to show the wealth of this material and the thoroughness 
with which the author has done her work. Plate IV, Fig. 2, illustrates 
a sword guard of iron on which the design is inlaid in silver. This 
design is simply a group of three diaper patterns, a basket-weave 
diaper, a star-like diaper, and a third all-over pattern. The author 
explains the last pattern by saying that “a third all-over pattern 
is called shippo tsunagi no wuchimi hanabishi, that is to say, a hanabishi 
(“flower-diamond’’) within a connected shippo. The shippo, of Indian 
Buddhistic origin, are the seven precious things, generally enumerated 
as gold, silver, emerald, coral, agate, crystal, and pearl. These 
materials were used as inlay on many objects, and thus the name 
shippo has come to describe the cloisonné enamel in Japan. The 
‘hana-bishi within a connected shippo” is one of the takaramono 
(“precious things’’) associated with the Seven Gods of Luck (Shichi- 
fukujin), who travel in the takerabune (“treasure-ship’’) loaded with 
these precious objects. The /ana (‘‘flower’’) used as the center of 
the design is the blossom of the water-caltrop (Trapa incisa, Japanese 
hishi), which bears a prism-shaped nut; hence anything in the shape 
of a prism is styled hishigata (diamond shaped’’). This diaper pat- 
tern appears in lacquer, brocade, pottery, and enamel, and was adopted 
as a crest by Matsura, daimyo of Katsumoto. The fact that all 
design in Japanese art, even the simple diaper, has a deep significance 
to a people steeped in symbolism is here shown. 

In another guard, the design of a broken fan is explained by the 
story of the fight at Dan-no-ura, where Japan’s two powerful rival 
houses fought for supremacy. The incident of this fan is a favorite 
theme for Japanese artists and dramatists. Another guard has the 
unusual shape of a war-fan, and the author takes this occasion to 
devote a paragraph to the use made by the Japanese of the fan in 
battle. The custom of exorcising demons at a certain time of the 
year is depicted upon the handle of a kozuka, the small knife that 
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accompanies the sword and is part of the sword furniture. The 
influence of the meditative Zen sect of Buddhism, the faith of most 
’ of the warrior class, is evidenced in the selection of the subject of the 
sword-guard on Plate VIII, Fig. 3. The solitary figure of the lonely 
traveller in the quiet landscape, more suggested than depicted on the 
iron guard, speaks ot the peace of Zen 
These few examples taken at random serve to show the scope 
of this publication. The worth of the material is enhanced by a very 
good bibliography found in the footnotes and by the index which 
serves also as a glossary of the many Japanese terms used throughout. 
The free use of these terms may annoy some readers, but it is almost 
impossible to handle such a subject without recourse to the Japanese 
terminology The historical introduction is short but comprehensive 
and is a distinct addition to the book. A few line drawings and dia- 
grams of the various parts of the sword furniture would have been 
a further welcome addition, although the main piece, the guard itself, 
requires no further explanation than the text and the excellent plates. 
SARA SCHENCK 
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pages 583 and 584, discusses Armenian kinship-terms. We read 
footnote 1, page 583: “Perhaps the Sanskrit duhitra |sic !], ‘daughter,’ 
(from du, ‘distant,’ and hit, ‘good’), indicates patrilocal practice, 
assuming that it connotes ‘daughter-in-law’ as well as ‘daughter.’ ” 
But duhitar- (so) comes from *dhughater-; whereby the supposed 
connection with da- (so) falls to the ground; and Sanskrit hita- (so) 
comes from *dhato-. Why Old Armenian dusir, ‘““daughter’’ [dvostor, 
Wallis], etc. is not quoted, is a mystery to me. Wallis should consult 
the works of Brugmann, Hiibschmann, Meillet, and others. 


TRUMAN MICHELSON 


Tue Lirncuistic CLASSIFICATION OF THE SHINNECOCK INDIANS 


M. R. Harrington, in his recent paper “An Ancient Village Site 
of the Shinnecock Indians” [Anthrop. Papers, Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., 
Vol. XXII, part V], discusses the linguistic classification of the 
Shinnecock Indians, and notes (p. 283) that on the basis of a brief 
vocabulary it is safe to say that the Shinnecock language was more 
closely related to the Southern New England group of Algonquian 
languages than to the Lenapé (Delaware) or Abnaki group. He also 
credits Tooker with previously making this discovery, and states 
Dr. Speck in a personal letter had come to the same conclusion, and 
expresses this belief in a forth-coming publication. I call attention to 
the fact that years ago I assigned the Shinnecock language to the 
group under discussion: see the map at the end of the 28th Annual 
Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology. It may be added that 
there is no discussion of the point at issue in the text of the said 
Report, and that Tooker has a just claim to priority in the discovery 
of the proper classification of Shinnecock. 

TRUMAN MICHELSON 
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REPORT ON ILLEGAL EXCAVATIONS IN 
SOUTHWESTERN RUINS 
To the Executive Committee, 
American Anthropological Association: 


Late last fall the president of the Association, Dr. Walter Hough, 
appointed a committee to inquire into the subject of illegal excava- 
tions in ruins on the public domain. This committee consisted of 
Dr. A. V. Kidder, Mr. Earl H. Morris, and the undersigned. The 
committee made a progress report at the New York meeting of the 
Association last December; it was suggested at that time that 
certain additional information be sought and a final report be sub- 
mitted to the Executive Committee for publication in the American 
Anthropologist. Although the results of our inquiries have not 
been satisfactorily answered in every instance it is deemed advisable 
to present the following summary. 

On June 8, 1906, the so-called Antiquities Act (34 Stat., 225) 
was approved, making it a criminal offense for any person to ‘‘appro- 
priate, excavate, injure or destroy any historic or prehistoric ruin or 
monument, or any object of antiquity, situated on lands owned or 
controlled by the Government of the United States without the 
permission of the secretary of the department having jurisdiction 
over the lands on which said antiquities are situated.” The intent 
of the law is clear. Through lack of its enforcement, however, certain 
unfortunate conditions have arisen and future archeological research, 
especially in the southwestern United States, is threatened with a 
considerable handicap urless corrective measures are speedily 
introduced. 

It is a fact well known to the members of this committee and to 
many other students of southwestern archeology that extensive 
collections of antiquities have been illegally obtained from pre-historic 
ruins on the public domain. Most of these ruins lie on Indian reserva- 
tions in Arizona and New Mexico. Their exposed and unprotected 
condition is a constant invitation to the passerby to excavate for 
chance curios whenever the opportunity admits. Most residents of 
the Southwest regard it as their inalienable right to dig for “‘relics” 
in any ruin that tempts their enthusiasm. This spirit has rarely been 
contested. Except in the more inaccessible districts, it is now ex- 
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tremely difficult to find a prominent ruin that has not been measur- 
ably mutilated. It goes without saying that all data connected with 
objects of antiquity recovered during illegal operations is whclly 
ignored by the commercial or amateur collector. The objects them- 
selves, perhaps temporarily cherished by the collector, are invariably 
soon broken and discarded or sold to any person offering a satisfactory 
price. In either case the specimens are lost to science and the un- 
written story held within the ruins from which they came is rendered 
fragmentary for future investigators. 

Because of their very isolation and freedom from the possibility 
of interference, traders on the various Indian reservations of New 
Mexico and Arizona are frequently instrumental in fostering un- 
authorized excavations. If the traders do not themselves engage in 
promiscuous digging they encourage the Indians to do so through 
purchase of the unbroken specimens collected. The committee has 
been reliably informed of one such trader, in western New Mexico, 
who is now seeking to fill an order for one thousand pieces of pre- 
historic pottery. The committee has before it a typewritten list of 
over two hundred specimens from cliff-dwellings on the Navaho 
reservation, in eastern Arizona, for which the collector asks $5000. 
This list was voluntarily furnished by the trader who gives, also, 
the localities from which the specimens were obtained. Clearly 
this collection was made in violation of the Antiquities Act—the 
trader’s own list is in itself an admission of the fact—but there 
appears to be no means of punishing the criminal or of preventing 
his further depredations. The difficulty lies in the fact that no 
government official seems to have been authorized to enforce the 
Act of 1906. It is inferred that witnesses to acts of illegal excavation 
must submit proof else no case exists. In other words, the depart- 
ments under whose authority the law places all ruins on the public 
domain seem unwilling, or unable, to assume the responsibility of 
enforcing the law. 

This committee agrees that the Indian trader is chiefly responsible 
for the present increasing traflic in artifacts from prehistoric ruins 
in the southwestern United States. The average citizen is less to 
blame. In consequence of this agreement the following letter was 
addressed to the Secretary of the Department of the Interior: 


“The subject of illegal excavations in prehistoric ruins on the public 
domain received earnest consideration at the 22nd annual meeting of the 
American Anthropological Association, held in New York City during the 
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closing week of 1923, and resulted in appointment of a committee to examine 
more fully into the matter and recommend such corrective measures as 
appear most feasible. This committee consists of Dr. A. V. Kidder, of 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., Mr. Earl H. Morris, of the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York City, and the undersigned, of the 
United States National Museum. 

The American Anthropological Association includes within its member- 
ship of nearly six hundred every professional anthropologist in the United 
States, thus representing the unofficial opinion of our greater museums and 
institutions of learning. Individually and collectively these members are 
actively engaged in the study of American history and seek througn original 
research and investigation, to ascertain the basic truths regarding the 
American peoples, historic and prehistoric, that the facts may be recorded 
for posterity. Our joint concern, therefore, as regards continuation of un- 
authorized excavations in ancient ruins on the public domain is heightened 
by the obvious fact that such illegal practices destroy the evidence on which 
our investigations must, from necessity, be founded. 

That illicit digging in ancient ruins continues unchecked, especially 
throughout the southwestern United States, is well known to American 
anthropologists and others. Most of this vandalism is carried on in direct 
violation of the law, to judge solely by the clandestine methods pursued. 
The objects recovered find their way to dealers in curios and Indian artifacts 
and, ultimately, to individuals. In all such instances the related data are 
lost and the objects rendered useless for scientific purposes. Nearly every 
reservation trader is a primary aid to illegal traffic in American antiquities. 
These traders if not personally engaged in secret digging, encourage the 
Indians to do so through purchase of the objects recovered. Irreparable 
damage to the prehistoric ruins is the obvious result and the evidence upon 
which science depends is lost forever. 

As to the remedy: This committee is agreed that existing laws are entirely 
adequate to meet the conditions outlined above. The Act for the preservation 
of American antiquities, approved June 8, 1906, (34 Stat. L., 225) and the 
Rules and Regulations prescribed thereunder, clearly differentiate between 
legal and illegal excavations in prehistoric ruins and provide effective punish- 
ment for the latter. But the Act, if known, is generally ignored by those who 
profit through excavation and sale of American antiquities. Most ruins now 
subject to despoliation lie within the Indian reservations in New Mexico 
and Arizona and on adjacent public lands, including those in southern Utah 
and southwestern Colorado. 

As a means of more effectively enforcing the Act above mentioned the 
committee members, each possessing intimate knowledge of conditions 
throughout the Southwest, concur in and respectfully submit the following 
recommendations: (1) In accord with section 16 of the Rules and Regula- 
tions, it is recommended that superintendents of Indian reservations be 
authorized and instructed to confiscate and forward to the national depository 
such antiquities as now may be illegally in possession of traders within their 
respective jurisdictions; (2) that all traders, under penalty of losing their 
permits, be required forthwith to cease traffic in antiquities absolutely; 
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(3) that copies of the Act of June 8, 1906, and the dependent Rules and 
Regulations be posted conspicuously in all Indian agencies and reservation 
trading posts and in postoffices throughout the southwestern United States. 
Such widespread distribution should be followed (4) by designation of several 
field officers who, in accord with sections 13 and 17 of the Rules and Regula- 
tions, would be authorized to compel observation of the same and confiscate 
all antiquities illegally obtained. Through such convenient means, in the 
opinion of this committee, prehistoric ruins and other antiquities on the 
public domain may be more effectively protected and preserved until in- 
vestigated by authorized institutions of recognized responsibility.” 


In reply to this communication, the following has been received: 


“Your letters of March 7, 17 and April 18, 1924, have been received in 
relation to affording protection against illegal excavations in prehistoric ruins 
on the public domain and the Indian reservations. 

The matter has been taken up with the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
and instructions will be issued to the various representatives of that office 
in the field to prevent unauthorized excavations of ruins on the Indian reser- 
vations, and enforce the regulations promulgated under the act for the 
preservation of American antiquities, approved June 8, 1906. Appropriate 
instructions will be issued by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and he will 
be supplied with copies of the law and regulations as soon as they can be 
printed. 

As to the depredations on the public domain, the General Land Office 
under date of January 28, 1911, and June 11, 1911, issued instructions to its 
various field officers to render every possible assistance to the Department in 
the enforcement of the regulations for the protection of American antiquities. 
The matter has again been taken up with the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office with a view to issuing further instructions.” 


The Department’s letter thus holds a promise that some sort of 
action is finally to be taken. Just how successful these efforts will 
prove remains to be determined. Similar instructions in the past 
have been too easily forgotten. But the committee feels that this 
subject should not be set aside until some real effort has been made 
toward enforcement of the Antiquities Act and the public is well 
aware of the situation. Mere issuance of instructions is insufficient. 
There must be enforcement of the law. Vandals, wherever found, 
should be effectively punished and collections illegally obtained 
should be confiscated. Otherwise there is but scant hope of realizing 
the clear intent of the Antiquities Act, namely, protection and 
preservation of that small portion of our once numerous prehistoric 
ruins still remaining under federal jurisdiction. The law stands but 
it is being constantly ignored, and with impunity. 
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In order that this subject may be still further pressed, if need be, 
the committee recommends that each member of the Association and 
especially those engaged in southwestern research, forward to the 
committee members data on such specific instances of illegal excava- 
tion as may have come to their individual attention. With addi- 
tional information at its disposal the American Anthropological 
Association will be able to present a stronger case and seek the more 
speedily to check such vandalism as that mentioned in the preceding 
paragraphs. It is desired that the name and address of any un- 
authorized excavator be furnished when possible; that the location 
of his operations and the nature of his finds be given together with 
any additional, helpful data. It appears obvious to the committee 
that the Antiquities Act will not be rigidly enforced unless this 
Association takes the initiative in the collecting of facts with which 
to impress the administrative officers of those Government depart- 
ments having jurisdiction over public lands on which prehistoric 
remains are situated. If there is really a lack of responsible authority 
that want must be met. Minor offenders will quickly curtail their 
fluctuating enthusiasm if the commerciai pothunter can be brought 
to task and the fact of his punishment given sufficient publicity. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) Nett M. Jupp, Chairman 


May 26, 1924. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES 


Dr. Grapys A. REICHARD, of Barnard College, and Dr. P. E. 
Goddard, of the American Museum of Natural History, are back in 
the Navaho country continuing the work which they commenced 
last summer. The creation story, the origin and growth of the Navaho 
tribe, and family and social life are the particular objects of their 
research. 


Pror. Byron Cummincs of the University of Arizona is again 
engaged in excavating ruins at Cuicuilco, Mexico, an Archaic culture 
site. 


Messrs. Hans G. HoRNBOSTEL and KENNETH P. Emory of the 
Bernice Pauahi Bishop Museum of Honolulu are at present con- 
ducting field work in the Caroline Islands 


Dr. JoHN ALDEN Mason who has been with the Field Museum 
of Natural History as Assistant Curator of Mexican and South 
American Archaeology is now associated with the American Museum 
of Natural History. 


Mr. MATHEW StIR1ING has left the United States National 
Museum where he was Assistant Curator of Ethnology to engage 
in private business. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA FoLkK-LoRE Society was organized on 
May 23, at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, for the purpose of collecting 
and publishing folk-lore material native to the state. Bishop J. H. 
Darlington was elected president; Dr. J. B. Stoudt, vice-president; 
H. P. Hayes, secretary and treasurer. The newly organized society 
will affiliate with the American Folk-Lore Society. 

Dr. GRAFTON ELxiot SMirTH is giving in Los Angeles, beginning 
July 20, five lectures on the Evolution of Man, as part of the new 
course in General Science arranged by the University of California 
Summer Sessions Department with the aim of presenting to the 
students the present position and trend of modern scientific work. 
During his stay in Southern California he expects to study the human 
remains recently discovered at Los Angeles. 


DurInG the summer vacation, Mr. W. J. Perry, Reader in Cultural 
Anthropology at the University of London, in collaboration with a 
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party of research students in anthropology and geography, is ex- 
ploring Brittany for the purpose of checking upon the spot a map 
of megalithic monuments and their supposed association with 
ancient mining activities. 


Mr. Nett M. Jupp, who is in charge of the Expedition of the 
National Geographic Society at Pueblo Bonito expects to return to 
the National Museum early in September 


Dr. A. V. KIpDER is spending the summer at Pecos, New Mexico, 
where he has resumed excavation. 


Dr. ALANSON SKINNER has resigned from the service of the 
Public Museum of the City of Milwaukee to join the Museum of the 
American Indian, Heye Foundation. 


A New Puvustication has been received by the “American 
Anthropologist,” namely, “Sociedad Espafiola de Antropologia, 
Etnografia y Prehistoria. Actas y Memorias.”’ As the title indicates, 


it is the organ of a society recently organized in Madrid for the 
purpose of studying matters of general and local interest in the field 
of anthropology, ethnology, and the allied sciences. It is not a period- 
ical but is published at the will of the society, this body having 


previously heard the articles and memoirs which comprise the major 
portion of the journal. Reviews of books and brief communications 
complete the volume. The titles of the articles appearing in the 
first issue are indicative of the wide scope of the work and the interests 
of the Sociedad Espafiola de Antropologia. These are as follows: 

Baiier y Landaur, I.: El Rif y la kabila de Beniurriaguel. 

Ayuso, M. Hilario: Un antropé6metro para viaje. 

Cabre y Aguilo, J.:Una necrépoli de la primera edad de los 
meteles, en Monochil, Granada. 

Mergelina, C. de:La necrépoli tartesia de Antequera. 

Hoyos Sainz, L. de:Etnografia espafioia: Cuestionario y bases 
para el estudio de los trajes regionales (Continuar4). 

The profuse illustrations accompanying the articles are significant 
and interesting. 

All communications should be addressed to the Sociedad Espafiola 


de Antropologia, Museo Nacional de Antropologia, Paseo de Atocha, 
13, Madrid. 


